Annual 


T. E. A. 


Convention 


APRIL 10-12 


(Complete Program in 


April Issue) 


SY MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE 


@. 


BPAID CIRCULATION, 18,061 











Insurance Plan 
Recommended 


The report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, adopted in 
the Assembly of Delegates 
in Birmingham on March 
16, included the following 


Feath ane pertaining to 
ealth and accident insur- 


“There is a definite need for 
the Association to recommend 
to its members a sound and 
desirable plan of health and 
accident insurance. As is well 





“Because of these conditions 
it is highly desirable that the 
teachers ae oe themselves with 
— type of ice which 

~ He -y | them for such 

a ~yo XK ej a sound 
plan of such in- 

"Sa secured, it is recom- 

the Insurance 
study the several 
ee available and recommend 

= oe . Executive Ls aeag * 
its earliest opportunity a t 
and accident ant policy suitable for 
teacher needs. 


The recommendations of 
the Executive Committee 
were carried out on the 
same morning, when the 
Assembly oof Delegates 
adopted the report of the 
Insurance Committee of the 
Association. The report of 
this Committee follows: 


As far as the members of this 
committee were able to ascertain, 
the best health and accident in- 


nent Employees Benefit Associa- 
tion, underwritten by the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident 
Association of Omaha, Neb. 
Some of the main features of 
pnd a are: (1) that full 
may from the 

wy day of disability; (2) that 
Fe a in a hospital o or 
ome is not necessary 
dence of eligibility for benefits; 
» that the ee oll policy may 
suited the wishes or 

- ¥- of the ‘individual insurant; 
and (4) no certain per- 


° 
ny for enforcement of 


The committee recommends 
ee goliey to the Alabama 
ion. 











ames S. Brown 
isher 
a Hendricks 
a ¢ Mac ull 
; Geng, Chnieman 
Pe ny by the Assembly of 


an © by unanimous vote, 


(Signed) 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


Here is a plan of income protection that has been adopted 
by the Alabama Education Association and which is now made 
available for the first time to the teachers in Tennessee. 


Report of Insurance Committee, Alabama Education Association, March 16, 1940 


“As far as the members of this committee were able to ascertain, the best 
health and accident insurance policy for the teachers of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation is that of the Government Employees Benefit Association, underwritten by 
the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association of Omaha, Neb. Some of the 
main features of the policy are: (1) that full coverage may be had from the first day 
of disability; (2) that confinement in a hospital or home is not necessary as evidence 
of eligibility for benefits; (3) that the type of policy may be suited to the wishes or 
needs of the individual insurant; and (4) that no certain percentage of teacher-par- 
ticipation is required for enforcement of the policy. 


“The committee recommends the policy to the Alabama Education Association.” 


(Signed) JaMEs S. Brown RAYBURN FISHER 


GeEorGE L. HENDRICKS H. H. Kine 
R. C. McCuLey M. P. Gray, Chatrman 


ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES BY UNANIMOUS VOTE, 
MARCH 20, 1940 


EXPLANATION OF CONTRACT 


Under the plan similar to that which has been adopted and approved by the A.E.A,, 
a liberal disability income contract, at a low cost, is now available to the teachers of 


Tennessee. 
The policy is very simple in that benefits are paid for ANY accident and ANY sick- 
ness, with the exception of insanity and venereal diseases. 
(7) Pays for diseases NOT common to both 
sexes. 
(8) Liberal, additional hospital benefits. 
(9) Accidental death or dismemberment bene- 
fits. 


(1) Full, year-round protection. 

(2) Men and women same preferred rate. 

(3) Does NOT require house confinement. 

(4) Monthly benefits up to one year on illness. 

(5) Monthly benefits up to five years on any 
accident. 

(6) Benefits from FIRST DAY of disability. 


(10) Double Indemnity for certain travel acci- 
dents. 


Full particulars regarding this special coverage for school teachers will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


1022-23-24-25-26 Sterick Building 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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is the outstanding 
contribution of THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READ- 
ING PROGRAM for the Primary Grades and 
the Intermediate Grades. 


Using Words, An Enriched 
Spelling Program, 


curacy and vocabulary growth, and presents 


Spitamalic teaching of ofection 
reading and 


LOGGM, clinches spelling ac- 


a complete phonic program, a program of 
word usage, and a planned development of 
dictionary skills. 


For grades 2-8 in both bound and workbook 


forms. 


Write for literature on these two series. 
*€ 
Siluer Burdett Company 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Represented by Dan Rostson, Paris, Tennessee 














“UNION CITY” 
SCHOOL BUS 
BODIES 


Are 


Automotively Engineered—Carefully Constructed 
Economically Distributed by 


HALLIBURTON AND LANE 


Nashville, Tennessee 


SCRUGGS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Union City Body Co., Inc. 


UNION CITY, INDIANA 








A. C. E. Teachers Go 
to Oakland 


FOR 
Annual Convention, July 8 to 12, 1941 


Other Educational Leaders and Friends Will 
Go Also 


| Going West Visit: 


GRAND CANYON 

LOS ANGELES 

CATALINA 

MOVIE STUDIO 

SAN DIEGO (Optional) 

TIA JUANA (Optional) 
AGUA CALIENTE (Optional) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Returning Choice Two Routes: 


A B 
PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE 
coe SEATTLE 
DENVER VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 
COLORADO SPRINGS CANADIAN ROCKIES 
PIKES PEAK LAKE LOUISE 
BANFF 
YELLOWSTONE PARK MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO 


YOUR ADVANTAGE TO SEND $2.00 
REGISTER EARLY DEPOSIT 


Personally Escorted Tour 


Operated by Burlington Escorted Tours 
* 


For Reservations, Folders, Information 


Address Inquiries to: 


MR. W. M. CASSETTY, JR. 
Personal Escort 


810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee 
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16 
17 
18 
20 A SERIES FAMOUS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
22 
> to serve further in keeping America’s children the 
‘ : HEALTHIEST—HAPPIEST—LIVELIEST 
- 
25 Conserving proudly those basic principles which Progressing soundly by bringing the latest advance- 
-~ made and kept the original series by long odds ments in educational method, medical science, and 
6 America’s favorite in health education. the art of bookmaking. 
oe 
ne The NEW Charters-Smiley-Strang health program 
z . . . re-emphasizes the safe, positive, desirable way of . . . newly embodies grade by grade the health subjects 
30 living as the ideal, in its broad underlying stress on for which there is increasing need—safety, consumer 
2 mental hygiene. education, conservation. 
32 we : . . . illustrates normal health situations in child life 
39 ... reflects the sunny optimism of childhood and by new pictures, modern photography at its best, 
° prevents the development of morbidity and fear of showing real children who posed specially for these 
disease. pictures. 
Kk Cover The Series: Complete for grades 1-9 
— ALL THROUGH THE DAY HEALTHFUL WAYS GROWING UP HEALTHILY 
+i —Grade 1 —Grade 4 —Grade 7 
so THROUGH THE YEAR LET’S BE HEALTHY A SOUND BODY 
ae —Grade 2 —Grade 5 —Grade 8 
n 
ses HEALTH SECRETS HABITS, HEALTHFUL AND HEALTH IN A POWER AGE 
ae —Grade 3 SAFE —Grade 6 —Grade 9 
sea 
ot Published by 
il 14 
vise : The Publishers of such outstanding recent books as: 
oe 
+l MACMILLAN STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 
vasa By Bair, Neal, Foster, Storm, Sanders 
sonal COMPANY Complete this spring for grades 3-8, a modern lan- 
ae 500 Spring Street, N.W. guage program for elementary schools. 
seal Atlanta, Georgia NEW SOCIAL BACKGROUND HISTORIES 
. Represented in Tennessee by McGuire 
A. R. DIXON for intermediate grades 
Box 206, Trenton, Tennessee America Then and Now @ The Past Lives Again 
——— @ 
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Editorial Comment... . 


The Seventy-Second General Assembly has adjourned, 
after setting an all-time record of brevity for a regular 
session of the legislature. Before adjourning, however, the 
assembly left on our statute books one hundred sixty-two 
new general laws and hundreds of local acts under which 
the affairs of our state, county, and municipal governments 
will be conducted during the coming biennium. A number 
of these measures directly concern our state and local 
school systems; many others will affect our educational 
program indirectly. 

The February issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER con- 
tained a rather detailed analysis of the General Education 
Bill of 1941. Following are other general education bills 
enacted by the Seventy-Second General Assembly: 


CHAPTER 42 


An Act to authorize the Board of Trustees of The University of 
Tennessee to provide by annuity or otherwise for the retirement of 
employees of The University of Tennessee; the Board of Trustees of 
The University of Tennessee is authorized to use funds under its 
control as employer contributions to a retirement system to be 
established by the board. 

CHAPTER 43 

An Act authorizing and directing the State Board of Education 
and the Commissioner of Education to provide "educational training 
and instruction for Negro citizens of Tennessee equivalent to that 
provided at the University of Tennessee by the State of Tennessee 
for white citizens of Tennessee"; the facilities of the Agricultural and 
Industrial State College and other institutions located in Tennessee 
may be used when deemed advisable by the State Board of Educa- 








A challenging method—A tested vocabulary 


MODERN-LIFE 
SPELLER 


1941 Edttion 
By Ayer-Oberholtzer-Woody 


The word list is taught in lifelike situations, in 
functional activities, in content that holds the 
child’s attention. Other features are: 


1. Through informal discussion centered on a 
theme of interest, children make sure of mean- 
ing and pronunciation. Each child has a chance 
to use, see, hear, and write new words in 
realistic situations. 


2. Provision for individual differences is made 
through a three-level vocabulary, creative study 
units, and thorough and systematic review. 


3. The child develops his own technique for the 
study of spelling through observation and self- 
activity. 

Clothbound and workbook editions for grades 2-8 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue 
Represented by Cecil R. James, Greenfield, Tennessee 





tion and the Commissioner of Education, in so far as the facilities 


of same are adequate. 
CHAPTER 72 
An Act providing a pension for teachers in the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf who have reached fifty-five and taught in that school 
for twenty-five years; pensions shall amount to two-thirds of the 
salary received by the teacher in the last year of his service, but 
shall not exceed sixty dollars per month. 


CHAPTER 82 
An Act to change the name of West Tennessee State Teachers 
College to “Memphis State College.” 


CHAPTER 100 


An Act to require all persons now teaching or who may hereafter 
be employed as teachers in any school supported in whole or in 
part by public funds of the state, county, or municipality to take and 
subscribe to an oath to support the Constitution of the State of 
Tennessee and of the United States of America. 


CHAPTER 110 
An Act requiring owners or operators of privately owned school 
buses to pay motor vehicle registration fee. 


CHAPTER 145 


An Act providing that county superintendents who have had thirty 
years of teaching or administrative experience may renew their cer- 
tificates without examination. (The previous law provided forty 
years.) 

Following are private acts which directly affect local 


school systems: 

(These titles are the same as those in Journals of the Legislature.} 
Chapter 
324—-S.B. 35!—Anderson County, pay interest on school warrants, 
344—S.B. 650—Anderson County, $30,000 schoo! bonds. 
423—S.B. 648—Anderson County, $20,000 school bonds. 
465—H.B. 1052—Anderson County, teachers’ tenure act. 

9—S.B. 42—Blount County, validate $200,000 school bonds. 
29—H.B. 81—Bristol, repeal city poll tax, and change terms mem- 
bers of board of education. 

229—H.B. 482—Benton County, fix tenure bus drivers (schoo! buses). 

469—H.B. 692—Benton County, amend school law. 

56—H.B. 87—Carroll County, $47,675 bonds Hollow Rock, Bruce- 
ton Special School District. 

196—H.B. 388—Chester County, provide election of county super- 
intendent. 

252—H.B. 716—Chattanooga, amend school law. 

260—H.B. 430—Carter County, teachers’ tenure act. 

302—H.B. 103!—Carroll County, repeal act relative to Yuma School 
District. 

32!—S.B. 248—Cheatham County, $25,000 school bus bonds. 

429—H.B. 177—Carroll County, amend school district act. 

420—H.B. 177—Cumberland County, elect county superintendent. 

485—H.B. 962—Carroll County, amend Trezevant school district act. 

526—H.B. !1053—Carroll County, amend school district act. 

189—S.B. 385—Davidson County, $500,000 school bonds. 

503—H.B. 836—Davidson County, provide teachers’ pensions. 

536—H.B. 1093—DeKalb County, amend school law. 

352—S.B. 706—Franklin County, increase number school hoard. 

73—H.B. 147—Gibson County, fix term county superintendent. 

164—H.B. 284—Gibson County, amend Kenton school district act. 

168—H.B. 356—Gibson County, amend Mason Hall school district 

act. 
87—Hollow Rock-Bruceton special school district $47,675 
bonds. 

70—H.B. !140—Henderson County, repeal school law. 

89—H.B. 259—Hardin County, validate $30,000 school bonds. 

143—H.B. 47—Hancock County, elect county superintendent. 

205—H.B. 525—Humphreys County, regulate contracts for school 
buses. 

217—H.B. 570—Hancock County, elect county superintendent. 

287—H.B. 883—Hardin County, amend school law. 

304—H.B. 1064—Hancock County, repeal act creating school board. 

305—H.B. 1065—Hancock County, create board of education. 

360—S.B. 820—Harriman, repeal school district act. 

380—H.B. 622—Houston County, extend school bus contracts. 

425—S.B. 788—Hamblen County, create special school district. 

411—S.B. 546—Knoxville, teachers’ civil service law. 

512—H.B. 959—Knox County, $600,000 school bonds. 

284—H.B. 679—Lake County, $150,000 school bonds. 


56—H.B. 
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NOW <« Dictionary Guilt especially 
Or High School Pupils 


By Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, educator, 
psychologist, authority on how boys and 
girls learn, and author of the famous 
THORNDIKE - CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY. 


The THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTIONARY for the interpretation of 
words and their meanings is an essential part of the LITERATURE AND LIFE PRO- 
GRAM. This dictionary gives the pupil more understanding, enjoyment, and appre- 
ciation. 


The THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTIONARY is the product of Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s twenty-five years of research into the needs of boys and girls in reading, hear- 
ing, and using words. Assisting the noted educational psychologist were two Ad- 
visory Committees composed of twenty-eight of the world’s most eminent linguistic, 





phonetic, and dictionary scholars. 


29 Pryor Street, N.E. 





‘ Ask for Information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 




















301—Lincoln County, create Elora special school district. 

785—Lincoln County, amend school law. 

!14—-Memphis, fix term and pay school commissioner. 
115—Memphis, board of commission to approve borrowing 

by board of education. 

43—Meigs County, pay interest on school warrants. 
109—Morgan County, $75,000 school bonds. 

907—Montgomery County, tax levy for schools. 

566—Morgan County, create school board. 
535—Murfreesboro, $70,000 school bonds. 

768—Morgan County, pay interest on school warrants. 

908—Montgomery County, issue school bonds. 
3—Nashville, teachers’ civil service law. 

221—Nashville, pay certain bills Hume-Fogg school. 

306—Nashville, school board to pay for group insurance. 

552—Oneida, $40,000 high school bonds. 

318—H.B. 966—Pickett County, create school board. 

339—S.B. 818—Parsons, validate $7,000 school bonds. 

529—H.B. 1067—Perry County, amend act relative to school! buses. 
8—H.B. 23—Rhea County, pay interest on school warrants. 
35—H.B. 132—Robertson County, validate $60,000 school bonds. 
63—H.B. 119—Rhea County, board of education to borrow money. 

200— 414—Robertson County, $5,000 school district bonds. 

323—S.B. 349—Roane County, pay interest on school bonds. 

443—H.B. 789—Rhea County, provide election of county superin- 

tendent. 

719—Rhea County, fix pay, chairman of board of educa- 

tion. 

107—H.B. 376—Sumner County, $200,000 school bonds. 

216—H.B. 560—Scott County, $35,000 high school bonds. 

308—H.B. !1097—Sevier County, civil service for employees of board 

of education. 

743—Selmer, $10,000 school bonds. 

583—Sullivan County, teachers’ tenure act. 

696—Sullivan County, teachers’ tenure act. 
104—Trousdale County, provide teachers’ pensions. 

318—Trenton, $50,000 school bonds. 

556—Trousdale County, create school board. 

464—H.B. 459—Trousdale County, elect county superintendent. 

513—H.B. 960—Union County, pay interest on school warrants. 

182—S.B. 208—Weakley County, abolish Mt. Pelia school district. 

183—S.B. 209—Weakley County, abolish Gardner school district. 


433—H.B. 
489—H.B. 
42—S.B. 
43—S.B. 


54-+H.B. 
128—H.B. 
294—H.B. 
362—H.B. 
405—S.B. 
439—H.B. 
507—H.B. 
3—S.B. 
114—S.B. 
394—S.B. 
267—H.B. 


474—H.B. 


355—S.B. 
419—S.B. 
470—H.B. 
61—H.B. 
137—H.B. 
233—H.B. 
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281—H.B. 26!1—White County, create school board. 
476—H.B. 721—Weakley County, fix term of county superintendent. 
537—H.B. 1095—Weakley County, Greenfield school district to issue 
bonds. 
= 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 12 


WHEREAS, There exists in the United States a condition of na- 
tional emergency in which the solidarity, welfare, and defense of 
democracy are at stake; and 

WHEREAS, The strength of a democracy depends upon the en- 
lightenment and initiative of individual citizens residing in their re- 
spective states, counties, and local communities; and 

WHEREAS, There exists in the public school system of Tennessee 
no course of instruction in Tennessee government and citizenship; and 

WHEREAS, The State Board of Education has adopted a resolution 
emphasizing the importance of training in Tennessee government and 
citizenship and instructing the Commissioner of Education to place 
special emphasis upon such training. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the Senate of the Seventy- 
Second General Assembly, the House of Representatives concurring, 
that a course in Tennessee government and citizenship be established 
both in the elementary schools and in the high schools of this state 
either in addition to or in conjunction with the present school cur- 
riculum, and that the best available texts and materials especially 
applying to Tennessee government be adopted for use in both the 
elementary schools and in the high schools in the same manner as 
other texts and materials are adopted. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation be directed to take the necessary action for the initiation and 
establishment of such courses, and that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to said Commissioner of Education. 


* 
TENURE BILL 
The T. E. A. Teacher Tenure Bill was “buried alive" by 
the Seventy-Second General Assembly. Even during the 
last days of the session there was considerable sentiment 
in favor of the measure in both houses of the legislature, 
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THIS 


CAN 


YOU 


GET MORE 


MAN 


HELP 


OUT OF MR. ASA PETERSON 


DEVRY’S 


Audio Visual Specialist 
in the Great State of 
TENNESSEE 


Headquarters 


JAMES ROBERTSON 
HOTEL 
Nashville 


He’s a specialist, qualified by training and experience to 
give you quick, valuable, effective help on any phase of 
visual education, whether it be precision-built projectors, 
educational films and their application to teaching, cam- 
eras, or anything else the school might need in making or 
showing silent or sound motion pictures. Consult him. 
His competent assistance costs you nothing. 


MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT AND FILMS 


Silent and Sound 
For Every School Need 






The DeVry “Interpreter” 16-mm. sound film projector 
shown above, and adjudged by experts as the peer of all 
16-mm. projectors, is just one of the many low-priced 
precision-built DeVry sound and silent projectors designed 
and engineered especially for school use. Here’s a friend- 
ly tip. Before you buy any projector, be sure to see and 


hear a DeVry. 


demonstration. 





Mr. Peterson will be glad to arrange a 


DEVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 
New York Hollywood 
Visual Education Headquarters Since 1913 








but our legislators never had an opportunity to vote on 
the bill. Introduced two weeks before the close of the 
session, the measure remained in the possession of the 
Senate and House Education Committees for six days and 
in the hands of the Steering Committee for the remainder 
of the session. Every effort was made to persuade these 
respective committees to bring the bill up for final action 
in both House and Senate, but our efforts were unavailing, 
\W/e are consoled in the belief that if the measure had come 
up for third and final reading the vote in both houses 
would at least have been close, and that a little extra 
effort on our part during the next biennium will bring 
enactment of a teacher tenure law during the next General 
Assembly. ° 


PURPOSE OF INCREASED HIGH SCHOOL FUNDS 

Under provisions of the 1941 General Education Bill 
numerous rural counties will receive a substantial increase 
in state high school funds. The primary purpose of most 
legislators in increasing secondary school appropriations 
was to enable rural counties to increase high school teach- 
ers’ salaries without increasing local tax rates. County 
courts in some counties may be tempted, under pressure 
of taxpayer groups, to use these increased state funds as 
a means of decreasing local high school tax rates rather 
than increasing high school teachers’ salaries. It is the 
duty of local teacher organizations to see that these in- 
creased funds are used for the purpose intended. 

With their supplemented state funds for secondary 
schools many counties will be able to place their high 
school teachers immediately on a salary schedule similar 
to the state's salary schedule for elementary teachers; 
others may adopt such a schedule with a minimum increase 
in local high school tax rates. 


* 
YEAR-ROUND TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Most county and city teacher associations in the past 
have functioned only during the regular school year. Con- 
ventionally, the association's first meeting in the fall is 
devoted largely to election of officers, and at least one 
other meeting is required for the officers to become 
familiar with their work. At the close of the school year 
the organization disbands and during the three or four 
months of summer vacation the organization is dead. 

County teacher organizations which function the year 
round are needed if the best interests of schools and 
teachers are to be protected continuously. Educational 
problems arise in the summer as well as during the regular 
school year. Often during the vacation months county 
courts adopt school budgets, boards of education formu- 
late school policies, the general public faces school prob- 
lems on which it needs enlightenment, and public officials 
who hold the fate of the schools in their hands are elected. 
Teachers are vitally interested in and affected by each 
of these matters and they should have an organization 
which will protect their best interests in whatever situa- 
tions may arise while schools are not in session. 

Then, too, the vacation period provides an excellent 
time during which new officers may become acquainted 
with the work of their association and make plans for the 
coming year. 

(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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The Visual Education Program 


in Christiana High 


Some three years ago, by some 
extra hard work and persuasion, and 
with the substantial cooperation and 
support of a number of our local mer- 
chants, friends, and patrons in our 
community, we were able to secure 
a new DeVry sixteen-millimeter sound 
projector for the Christiana High 
School. 

Having had a hobby of photog- 
raphy for the past ten years, | felt 
that the promise of visual education 
in the near future was very great. 
This has been increasingly verified 
each year since. The recognition of 
the possibilities of a good program 
of visual education is just coming to 
the foreground with most of us. The 
accessibility of educational sixteen-mil- 
limeter film is rapidly becoming much 
greater. This year we have a wider 
choice of such films than we have ever 
had. With so many of our large busi- 
ness concerns offering films of this 
nature for only the transportation 
charges, the expense of such a pro- 
gram is kept within practical bounds. 

We were unable to get a great deal 
of benefit from our equipment at first 
because of a lack of experience with 
it and the handicap of films being too 
expensive. After continually accumu- 
lating film catalogs and sources, we 
now have such a good selection that 
we are able to have films to show at 
practically any time we want them, 
at very low costs. 

It might be interesting to know baw 
this program was and continues to be 
financed. We sold advertisements for 
a movie ad-reel and with other con- 
tributions got enough to pay for our 
projector. We pay for the films we 
show by having a feature entertain- 
ment program in sound about once a 
month and charging ten cents admis- 
sion. This nets enough profit so that 
we can offer all our educational films 
free. We have from one to three of 
these each week. 

Some of the films we have shown or 
booked this year are as follows: "The 
Building of Boulder Dam," "Modern 
Education in the Beaverton Consoli- 


dated School,"" "Farm Inconven- 
iences,’ "Helpful Henry," “Jungle 
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BEALER SMOTHERMAN 
Principal, Christiana High School 


Yachts in the Belgian Congo," fur- 
nished through the courtesy of the 
International Harvester Company; 
"East of Bombay," “Wheels Across 
India,’ "The Chance to Lose," and 
others from Wilding Picture Produc- 


tions, Inc.; "The Air Fleet," “Across 
the Border,"’ “America's Heritage," 
"Arizona," "Conquering the Desert," 


"Great Lakes Exposition,” "The U. S. 
S. Akron,’ and "Men in the Making" 
from the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

Practically every week we get an- 
nouncements from companies offering 
new films to us free. Some of the other 
best sources are the State Depart- 
ments of Conservation and the United 
States Film Service, Washington. 

We have a Da-Lite beaded screen 
so that we can show our pictures at 
any time during the school day by 
simply drawing the shades. We use 
the classrooms, our stage, or our audi- 
torium for projection rooms. 

A popular practice here has been 
to have the latter part of the noon 
recess period taken up with the show- 
ing of some film. This makes it pos- 
sible to show a film any day without 
breaking into our regular schedule. 
This enables us to get more films 
than would otherwise be possible, due 
to the difficulty of booking films for 
a special date. 

Another feature of our visual edu- 
cation program which has been un- 
usually interesting to all the students 
has been the making of our own 
movies. \/e have taken movies of the 
various classes and clubs which are 
filed as a permanent record. We have 
also made pictures of outstanding 
school events. It is a great incentive 
to the students to have the possibilities 
of producing and directing their own 
movies. With the coordination of the 
camera and dramatic clubs, we hope 
to make a real contribution in this re- 








BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Supplies and Repairs 
STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
ARCADE HVILLE 
“Everything in Music” 











spect. We have our own cameras and 
equipment, and through the camera 
club are teaching the pupils how to 
stage and arrange for making pic- 
tures, how to develop films, and how 
to make prints and enlargements. We 
have made movies both in black and 
white and in color. 

We now have on order equipment 
for making sound recordings of out- 
standing programs in’ the school, 
such as readings, declamations, and 
musical numbers. With the aid of this 
equipment we plan to make our own 
narration for some of our films. Also, 
we expect to use it to let the students 
study their own speech defects. We 
now have the facilities of sound ampli- 
fication and have tried interroom 
broadcasts and communications. Of 
course, we have the use of the radio 
and phonograph reproducing equip- 
ment. In addition to our movie equip- 
ment, we have a thirty-five millimeter 
slide projector which we use in class- 
room lectures for illustrations. 


Teachers’ Workshop 

From Enoch L. Mitchell, high school 
visitor for West Tennessee, comes the 
announcement that a workshop for 
teachers in service will be conducted 
at Memphis State College during the 
first term of the Summer Session. 
Mr. Mitchell states, "The workshop is 
designed for those who like to work 
in freedom on specific problems, for 
those who wish to work in small groups, 
for those who wish to share experiences 
and ideas with their colleagues, and 
for those who wish to implement pos- 
sible solutions to their problems in a 
situation embracing children and 
teachers." 

The workshop program embraces the 
entire day for five days a week. The 
workshop will offer nine quarter hours 
of undergraduate credit, but teachers 
desiring to work in the workshop with- 
out credit will be encouraged to do so. 

The workshop staff is interested in 
ascertaining the problems of prospec- 
tive participants and invites the ques- 
tions of interested teachers. Such 
questions should be addressed to the 
Summer Workshop, Box 267, Memphis 
State College, Memphis. 


NO SMOOTH SHAVE 
Barber (shaving a customer): “Will you 
ons anything on your face when I've finished, 
sir 


Client: 


"It doesn't seem likely.” 





Relationship Between the... 


Board of Education * Superintendent 


(Sammary of address delivered at Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association, Annual 

Meeting, January 10, 1941, Nashville) 

Our first step in establishing a 
proper relationship between superin- 
tendent and board should be, so far 
as possible, to remove from these of- 
fices political considerations. To do 
this will require that these officials be 
selected with the least reference to 
politics. This would mean a change in 
many counties, and some of the cities, 
because we have a variety of methods 
of selection in Tennessee. 

In spite of the many arguments to 
the contrary, | believe the best plan 
for the assurance of a satisfactory re- 
lationship between the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent lies in 
the appointment of the superintend- 
ent by the board itself. And | believe 
the members of the board should be 
elected by the governing body of the 
city or county, whether it be a county 
court, a commission, or a council. 
We could go on and name many spe- 
cific conditions which should attend 
the naming of these members. But | 
believe one of the wisest which has 
come to my attention is the policy of 
refusing to elect anyone to the board 
of education who seeks the place. It 
is selection we want. This policy is 
being followed in some communities; 
and it is working well. This does away 
with petty politics about as complete- 
ly as one can hope to do away with 
them in public affairs. 

Assuming then that we have a board 
sensitive to the needs of our schools, 
it will be their earnest desire to obtain 
the services of the best administrator 
their means can provide. And they 
will get an able man, even if they are 
forced to raise the pay above what 
people in general might approve. They 
are sure to feel a responsibility for 
the man they select, and out of a sense 
of pride will refuse to compromise on 
mediocrity. 

Once in office these men must work 
together and share in the success or 
failure of the school system entrusted 
to them. Certainly a spirit of good 
will, even of comradeship, should pre- 


vail among them. Their relations 
should be cordial at all times, and dif- 
ferences that arise should be com- 
posed in the light of reason and intel- 
lectual honesty. 

A real superintendent's position is 
one of leadership in the field of edu- 
cation. If he is not far out in front of 
his board in his thinking and planning, 
he should enter some other business or 
profession. And the board should not 
find fault with him if he asks for more 
than they can provide. | believe with 
Browning that "a man's reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what's a heaven 
for," and | could not censure one for 
being ambitious. You may take it as a 
fact that any superintendent who gets 
his every request is not making much 
progress. His school system is suffer- 
ing for lack of aggressiveness in his 
thinking and planning. You have seen 
men holding the title of "'superintend- 
ent'’ who seemed afraid to make a 
forward-looking proposition to their 
board members lest they become a 
nuisance to that body. They often 
cut budgets submitted to a county 
court to such an extent as to render 
efficient operation impossible, afraid 
of incurring the displeasure of influen- 
tial members of the court to whom 
they owe their election. This alone re- 
veals the grave weakness of the system 
of electing superintendents by county 
courts. If these men owed their elec- 
tion to the board of education, they 
might not be so timorous in the pres- 
ence of the court. They could boldly 
stand before that august body and 
plead for starving school systems, pre- 
senting a true picture of their com- 
munities’ needs as men of courage and 
conviction and vision. 

This budget should be worked out 
with and approved by the board of 
education. And this board should give 
the superintendent full support in his 
effort to secure its adoption. It is not 
the business of board members or su- 
perintendents to assist aspiring politi- 
cians in making a show of false econ- 
omy when they know that it is being 
made at the sacrifice of our schools. 

In the financial requirements of a 
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school system the relationship of board 
and superintendent speaks with force, 
If they mutually trust each other and 
work together in determining financial 
needs, the board can have a tremen- 
dous influence in securing the adop- 
tion of an adequate budget. On the 
other hand, an attitude of indiffer. 
ence on the part of a few board mem- 
bers is as good an excuse as a court, 
commission, or council could ask for 
as justification for rejecting a budget. 
They "pass the buck" to the board. 

But the board has its own peculiar 
function, and | am not here asserting 
that the business of the board is to 
exclaim ''Bravo'’ to every recommen- 
dation of the superintendent. He is 
the chief administrator, but the board 
is the directorate. The directors of a 
business corporation back up the gen- 
eral manager if he is getting results, 
But they do reserve the right to pass on 
all changes and innovations in the busi- 
ness. If they can be made to see the 
wisdom of his proposals, they will give 
the green light. They hold the right of 
veto and at the same time can make 
recommendations on their own ac- 
count. The board of education is the 
directing body of our school system, 
and one of its main duties is budgetary 
supervision. Another body appropri- 
ates the money, but charges the board 
with the responsibility of seeing that 
it is spent in accordance with the con- 
ditions upon which it was appropri- 
ated. 

It is the special prerogative of the 
school board to hire teachers and other 
employees essential to the proper func- 
tioning of the schools. Here is where 
the hearts of many capable superin- 
tendents are broken. In some cases 
justice, truth, and common sense all 
take a holiday when teachers are to 
be elected. | know of localities in 
which the day for electing teachers is 
literally a day for paying off debts 
and granting special favors. | have 
never been able to see any real reason 
for the annual election of teachers. 
If they have passed the probation pe- 
riod, why should they not be as secure 
in their positions as anyone else? In 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET 
NEW STANDARDS 


These Distinctive Titles 


from the Iroquois List 


Are Proving Unusually Successful in the Classroom 


THE IROQUOIS NEW 
STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
By DeGroat and Young 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRA- 
PHY SERIES and WORK- 
BOOKS 

By Abrams-Bodley-Thurston 


THE IROQUOIS HISTORY 
SERIES and WORKBOOKS 
By Southworth and Southworth 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 


By Shattuck and Cauley-Ahles 
and Lawlor 


BEACON LIGHTS OF 
LITERATURE 
By Chamberlain-Shattuck 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN— 
Literature for Reading and 
Memorization 

Compiled by Louise E. Tucker 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An 
Elementary General Science 


By Clement, Collister, and 
Thurston 


For Grades 3 through 8. A Three-Book Series—A 
Series by Grades. Just a year old and already in 
use, in whole or in part, in over 2,000 schools in 
different parts of the country. 


For Grades 3 through 7. Modern—Simply Written 
—Simplified Maps—Unusually Teachable. With 
the Iroquois Histories, these geographies offer an 
ideal course in the social studies. 


For Grades 4 through 8. Tells the story of history 
from early days to the present, in a very simple, 
appealing style; rich in teaching aids. 


For Grades 3 through 8, and for High Schools. Ex- 
pert Authorship—Modern Procedure—Practical 
—Effective—Beyond a doubt, the outstanding 
contribution of the day to the teaching of English. 


For Grades 6 through 12. Outstanding texts which 
develop in pupils a real understanding of and love 
for good wholesome reading. 


For Grades 1 through 6. Easily the best collection 
of child poems for school use. Scientifically 
graded; appropriate; beautifully printed and 
bound. 


For Grade 9. Always a leader in its field. Distin- 
guished for its accuracy; its fine balance of subject 
matter; its simplicity of presentation. Now used 
in over fifty per cent of the counties of Tennessee. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Ine. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


Tennessee Representatives: Mr. Ben M. Ray, 1604 Riverside Drive, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Mr. Paul A. O’Neal, Box No. 447, Gulfport, Mississippi 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


FIGHTING TENNESSEANS 


By 
GEORGE TOWNS GAINES 
List Price—$2.00 


Thirty-three and one-third per cent discount to schools 


A splendid reference book for Tennessee libraries. 
Tennesseans and a roster of army officers from Tennessee who served in the World War. 


Approved for purchase with State Aid to Tennessee school libraries. 


This is a brief account of nine wars engaged in by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 Second Avenue, North 


FORREST F. REED, Manager 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











our own system, we have adopted the 
policy of making election a mere for- 
mality. If the teacher has heard noth- 
ing from the superintendent by a cer- 
tain date, she may rest assured that 
her position is not in jeopardy. 

In the selection of teachers, the ad- 
vice of the superintendent should be 
respected as completely as possible. 
Too often teachers are selected with- 
out regard to the wishes of the one 
man who must depend on them for 
his success. And he is usually in the 
best position to appraise the merits of 
the applicant. The average school 
board is made up of average business 
and professional men and farmers. It 
is safe to say that ninety per cent of 
them never had a day of teaching or 
supervising experience in their lives. 
But all too often they brush aside the 
recommendations of the superintend- 
ent and hire a person on considerations 
unrelated to the school system. Some- 
times their action is explained by as- 
serting that she is a deserving girl who 
has had a hard time. Sometimes it is 
because of the position her family oc- 
cupies in the community. On other 
occasions, some board member feels 
an obligation to the family. In other 
instances it is a case of "you take care 
of my applicant and | will take care 
of yours." It is fine for people to 
have a sense of obligation, but it is 
always better for them to provide their 
own means of meeting them instead of 
using public funds and public office 
for this purpose. 

It would be interesting to have each 
superintendent here give a frank state- 


10 


ment of the extent to which his advice 
in the selection of teachers is heeded. 
| once heard of a superintendent who 
emerged from a board meeting after 
a full day of electing teachers with the 
significant confession that he had not 
been able to induce the board to 
adopt a single suggestion of his. Do 
you think that bespoke a proper rela- 
tionship between him and his board? 
And yet that superintendent was held 
in high esteem by his board members. 
They did not doubt either his ability or 
his integrity; but they had other plans. 
Too much of the board's work had 
been done before the session got un- 
der way. Too many promises of spe- 
cial favors had been made to design- 
ing parties who were actuated by 
motives other than sound educational 
policies. Unwittingly these men had 
made of their superintendent a mere 
figurehead without either authority or 
influence. 

My own opinion is that the super- 
intendent is just what the title implies, 
and that he should have the greatest 
latitude possible in the supervision of 
the schools. If he believes a teacher 
will give greater service in one place 
than another, he should have the right 
to make such placements as necessary 
to effect the greatest degree of ef- 
ficiency. We elect all new teachers 
to the system and leave it to our super- 
intendent to place them as his judg- 
ment suggests. Teachers with a long 
period of service to their credit may 
present a somewhat different question. 
But in all matters of a purely super- 
visory nature we try to give the super- 


intendent a free hand. Should we be 
convinced that he is not acting wisely, 
we would not hesitate to interpose our 
objections. 

The work of teachers, principals, and 
superintendents comes into so intimate 
touch with the lives of people, affect- 
ing as it does their children, that mis- 
understandings are sure to arise. Com- 
plaints will be made, and they will 
come to the board. Often it will be 
asserted that someone “just has it in 
for my child." This is possible, but the 
percentage of probability is so small 
as to be almost nonexistent. In each 
such instance an enemy to all con- 
cerned will be made unless the case is 
handled with prudence and tact. It 
should be the aim of the board to 
compose all these little differences 
without making a public spectacle of 
them. Usually the very least said is 
the best. But, by all means, let any 
necessary action come from the whole 
board rather than from street-corner 
remarks from individual members. If 
the superintendent is to render his 
best service, he must at all times be 
conscious of the sustaining support of 
the board. And if it is necessary for 
the board to veto some act of the su- 
perintendent in his dealings with pupils 
or teachers, the members should be 
generous enough to allow him to make 
adjustments without their being known 
in the matter. If satisfaction is 
achieved, the board can ask for noth- 
ing more. In this, as in all other mat- 
ters, the welfare of the school should 
be uppermost in the minds of board 
members, and no desirable end can be 
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served by some man going out and 
proclaiming to the world that "we 
called the superintendent's hand." 
The superintendent should be more 
than an educational technician. He 
should exemplify a high type of citizen- 
ship that will be both effective and 
inspirational. It is for the board by 
its actions to say what his status as a 
citizen in the community shall be. His 
compensation must be adequate to 
allow him to live a normal life much 
as the average citizen lives. He should 
be able to take part, active part, in 
civic, fraternal, and religious organiza- 
tions, because in them he can feel the 
pulse of a cross section of his citizen- 
ship; and through associations of this 
nature people can rub elbows with 
him, know him as a man, and appraise 
his stature as a citizen. For some rea- 
son a great many business people have 
the impression that schoolmen are 
queer fellows. Many of them have led 
rather secluded lives, but | wonder if 
they have not ardently desired to 
enter into the activities of their people 
just as other men. Too often chill 
penury has cooled their nobler rage 
and frozen the genial currents of their 
souls. A board of education should 
find no cause for pride in holding su- 
perintendents and teachers on an eco- 
nomic level of bare subsistence. When 
they do so hold them, they can rest 
assured they are giving their children 
the poorest incentive imaginable to 
strive for higher education. A super- 
intendent who does not constantly fight 
for better pay for teachers is not true 
to his high calling, because better pay 
commands better teachers, and better 
teachers mean greater success for him 
in his undertaking. The board should 
realize this and lend their cooperation. 
Since education must ever be pro- 
gressive and those who are in positions 
of leadership must be ever on the alert 
for better and more effective methods, 
there must be constant experimenta- 
tion. This entails some expense and is 
carried on at the risk of mistakes. But 
out of it will emerge the ideal system 
of education. A board should provide 
the superintendent and his staff with 
the facilities for research and lend 
every inducement to it. Our present 
plane of material well-being is due 
entirely to the tireless research carried 
on by leading business organizations 
who refuse to admit that all frontiers 
have been passed. They are constant- 
ly finding and subduing new ones. The 
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DON'T “BELITTLE” 
THE TROUBLE A COLD 
CAN CAUSE... 


Treat your cold as serious. 
Don't try to “wear it out”. 
Don’t be ashamed to “give- 
in”. Many serious disorders 
start with cold “Symptoms”. 


try 
i * 





So —watch it. It's just good ) yp 
common sense to take care of xa . 
yourself and it’s WISE to WLS eS 
take ALKA-SELTZER to help ‘2 

you weather the distress. » 


* A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY 
of ALKA-SELTZER is yours 
for the asking. 

Just write to Dept. STM-25. 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., 
Elkhart, Indiana, 








But What Do 


You Do About Yours? 
~Here Is What You Should Do: 


g 
ay Start at once to take care of yourself. Tak 
FRY, urse! e 


ELTZER to relieve the distress. 


Watch your diet—avoid crowded, overheated 
rooms. Get plenty of rest and dress comfort- 
ably. Don’t try to stay on your feet if you 
have a fever. 


Gargle with ALKA-SELTZER to ease the 
“sting” of a raspy, sore throat caused by the 
cold. Remember, too—ALKA-SELTZER can 
give you fast, effective relief in many other 
common ailments. Take it also for. . . 


HEADACHES, MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS, 
MUSCULAR FATIGUE and ACID INDIGESTION 


Alka-Seltzer 


> THE 


EFFERVESCENT. ANALGESIC, AL 


KALIZING REMEDY 








higher we ascend, the wider will be 
our horizons; the farther we can see, 
the more splendid the outlook ahead. 
This parting word as to what this 
relationship should be. The board of 
education and the superintendent are 
not antagonists. They are not com- 
petitors. They are rivals only as to 
who can best serve and best agree. 
They are partners in a great work— 
one that will largely determine what 
type of citizenship we shall have to- 
morrow. In it there is room for the 
very best there is in any of us, but no 


room for base passions and littleness, 
no room for selfish motives and vain- 
glory. Let us remember that member- 
ship on a board of education is an 
office no bigger than a man makes it, 
but with possibilities as big as the 
biggest man in your town or county. 
May we ever remember that "he who 
would be greatest among us must be 
the servant of all.” 
* 
THE ODD MAN 


"How many students are there in the uni- 
versity?” 


"About one in every five." 
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ON THE PREPAREDNESS LINE 


IN EDUCATION ~ 


In an era in which we are conscious 
of the need of men and women who 
have been trained for a definite job or 
jobs Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tennes- 
see, has set up a vocational program 
that is aimed at helping young high 
school boys and girls discover their 
skills, develop their skills, and evaluate 
their success in putting those skills to a 
use. 

Baxter Seminary seeks to provide 
work for each individual student that 
will prepare him as an experienced ap- 
prentice for actual entrance into a 
chosen vocation. The earn as you learn 
method of vocational training is not 
new at Baxter, but an added emphasis 
is being placed upon that type of pur- 
poseful education. 

The classrooms in which the voca- 
tional instruction is given are the ad- 
ministration and departmental offices, 
the library, the science laboratories, 
the conference and lecture rooms, the 
school kitchen and dining room, the 





Students in the woodwork shops learn to 

operate and maintain various machines 

while they build tables, cabinets, stools, 

chairs, bedsteads, and other articles of 
furniture 
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dormitories, the gymnasium, the elec- 
tric, woodwork, handicraft, machine, 
metal, and printing shops, the dairy 
and livestock barns, the hog lots, the 
farm and gardens, the water system, 
the plumbing and sewage system, the 
electric and telephone systems, the 
construction and repair projects, and, 
in fact, the entire school plant and 
campus. The vocational faculty in- 
cludes not only the instructors in the 
trades subjects, the commercial sub- 
jects instructor, the home economics 
insttuctor, and the agricultural instruc- 
tor, but the farm managers, the ad- 
ministrative and departmental heads, 
the campus manager, the dietitian, the 
dormitory managers, and the cooper- 





In the Baxter Seminary print shop boys 
and girls are being taught how to set type 


ative efforts of every teacher, officer, 
and worker connected with the school. 
Baxter Seminary serves as a general 
school for the towns of Baxter, Boma, 
Silver Point, Buffalo Valley, and other 
communities of western Putnam Coun- 
ty. The school also maintains dormi- 
tories for boarding students. The 
school's formal vocational curriculum 
comprises the following courses: 
Agriculture, 4 years; Home Eco- 
nomics, 2 years; Commercial, Typing, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Business Law; 
Trade and Industrial, General Building 
Trades, 2 years; Electricity, | year; 
Woodwork, 2 years; General Shop, | 
year; Printing, 2 years; Miscellaneous 
Occupations—Credit and non-credit 
courses in those occupations in which 
a limited number of students are in- 
terested or for which industry does not 
demand mass training — including 
waitress, chef, general clerical, pub- 





we Se 


In the building trades classes the boys, 
future. carpenters of America, build and 
finish business houses and residences 


licity agent, building maintenance and 
repair, janitorial, etc., training. 

The Trade and Industrial Depart- 
ment classrooms, conference rooms, 
shops, and toolrooms are located in 
the John W. Lowe Trades Building. 
The shops are roomy and adequately 
equipped with modern machinery and 
tools. The Occupations Library is 
housed in the Trades Building, and 
contains many volumes of information 
related to trade and industrial! voca- 
tions. 

Classes in general building trades 
spend one hour each day in the class- 
room acquiring information relative to 
the use and care of tools, trade Eng- 
lish and mathematics, reading and 
making building plans and drawings, 
etc. From the classrooms the classes 
go to some building or repair project 
and spend two hours each day in put- 
ting to use the information acquired 
from books. Usually these projects are 
furnished by the school, but sometimes 
the classes build residences, barns, or 
shops for citizens of Baxter or other 
near-by communities. The arts learned 
on these jobs include carpentry, brick- 
laying, plastering, stuccoing, concrete 
mixing, electric wiring, stone masonry, 
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tiling, plumbing, wallpapering, paint- 
ing and staining, tool sharpening, 
architectural drawing, etc. Projects 
furnished by the school which the 
building trades classes have completed 
this school year or now have under way 
are: construction of 300 feet of con- 
crete walkways, installing two new 
washrooms in the administration build- 
ing, laying 400 feet of sewage lines, 
constructing one concrete bridge, 
making concrete blocks and building 
central heating plant from the blocks, 
erection of a large two-story, brick- 
veneer building to be used for hous- 
ing the school clinic. Students in the 
classes who spend more than the 
allotted two hours for class instruction 
on the job are paid by the school for 
their extra hours of useful work. 
Classes in woodwork, electricity, and 
printing are conducted on very much 
the same plan as the general building 
trades classes. The students who make 
salable articles in the woodworking 
shop are paid for the time spent in 
making the articles. Students in the 
printing classes who print the school 
paper, bulletins, posters, programs, 
announcements, office forms, etc., are 
also given remuneration for time spent 
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in the shop over and above shop 
periods. The electricity students main- 
tain the school's electric power line, 





eee Bae she ae vee S re 
This electrical student is testing his knowl- 
edge and skill in the installation of switc. 


boxes. The completed job must meet the 
National Electrical Code specifications be- 
fore Mr. W. O. Lewis, instructor in elec- 
tricity at Baxter Seminary, will approve it 


install and repair electric jobs fur- 
nished by the school and citizens of 
the section. Students are paid for all 
hours worked in addition to regular 
classroom instruction. 

The miscellaneous occupations pro- 
gram was initiated in Baxter at the 
beginning of this school year for the 
purpose of providing training in occu- 
pations for which there is a demand 
for training by only a small number 
of students or in which industry does 
not call for great numbers of appren- 
tices. The students in the miscellaneous 
group meet for instruction in the tech- 
nical and related phases of their work, 
such as care and repair of machines, 
personal habits, hygiene, industrial 
practice, etc., in the coordinator's con- 
ference rooms. These same students 
are employed by the school or local 
business firms as apprentice trainees 
in the single occupation in which each 
student is enrolled. 

While the student works as an ap- 
prentice trainee on the job he receives 
the manipulative process of his occu- 
pation. These students are paid an 
hourly wage for their work while they 
are learning the skills. For example, a 
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irl who is enrolled in the program for 
clerical training spends an hour or 
more each day in the conference room 
where she receives instruction by the 
conference method by the teacher co- 
ordinator. She studies whatever she 
needs to know in order to more effi- 
ciently perform whatever task she is to 
do when she goes to an office for her 
practice work. Later she will spend at 
least two hours during the same day 
in some office, putting to use the 
things she has learned in some techni- 
cal or business ethics reference book. 

As part of the miscellaneous occu- 
pations program the Occupations Li- 
brary has been assembled under the 
direction of the coordinator. In the li- 
brary are reference books related to 
all the various vocations for which for- 
mal or informal training is offered at 
Baxter Seminary. In the selection and 
buying of the occupational books first 
attention is given to those occupations 
of the trade and industrial classifica- 
tion. But no occupation is overlooked, 
and one of the services of the Occupa- 
tions Library is to furnish reading ma- 
terials for trades or skills for which no 
formal training course is offered, and 
for training programs for which no 
credit is given as well as for those 
trades in which school credit is award- 
ed for training courses. 

Students visit the Occupations Li- 
brary to secure information on their 
hobbies or other interests. A boy in- 
terested in building an airplane model, 
carving images from stone, metal, or 
wood, or in making a candleholde- 
from a tin can comes to the Occupa- 
tions Library for a book or leaflet of 
instructions. If a girl wishes to make a 
leather belt or pocketbook, she can 
find her working instructions and de- 
signs in the Occupations Library. A 
student interested in vocations in which 
instruction and practical work experi- 
ence is not offered at Baxter Seminary, 
such as aviation or television, is given 
the opportunity of getting acquainted 
with his chosen field. 

The trades department has also 
made available tools and machines 
necessary for interested students to 
develop their talents, in certain useful 
hobbies that might lead to gainful 
employment in later years. In fact, no 
worth-while hobby is discouraged, but 
every effort is made to increase the 
student's skills and enjoyment in the 
avocation. 





In Memory of J. C. 
Fooshee 





Joseph Crockett Fooshee was born Octo- 
ber 3, 1867, and died February 15, 1941. 
Mr. Fooshee had served fifty-three consecu- 
tive years as a teacher and principal in the 
public school system of Tennessee. He had 
been an active member of the Tennessee 
Education Association since its reorganiza- 
tion and was vitally interested in the progress 
of the public school system of Tennessee 
until the end. He called the writer of this 
article to his home just a few days before 
his passing and discussed with him the prog- 
ress of the Nine-Point Program. 

Mr. Fooshee was a graduate of Terril Col- 
lege. He served as principal of Rhea County 
High School, at Dayton, Tennessee, for a 
number of years, and as principal and mem- 
ber of the faculty of White County High 
School at Sparta, Tennessee. He taught 
through Friday, February 14, and passed away 
Saturday, February 15. 

During the early years of this century 
Mr. Fooshee helped conduct teachers’ insti- 
tutes in practically every section of the state. 

Thousands of his former pupils throughout 
the State of Tennessee will testify to the fact 
that he was a great teacher in every sense 
of the word. Morally he was above reproach, 
mentally he was ever alert, and spiritually few 
men equalled him. He was a poet, a philoso- 
pher, a mathematician, a guidance director, 
and a leader in his community. His philoso- 
phy of teaching was that a teacher should 
develop the pupil in every respect, and that 
attitudes were more important than subject 
matter. 

The memory of this good man with his 
patience, interest in his former puplis, advice 
and encouragement to young people, will ever 
serve as a source of inspiration and encour- 
agement to those who knew him best. 

Truly "A leader has fallen in Israel.” 

QUILL E. COPE, 


County Superintendent, Sparta, Tennessee. 


e 

Peabody Conference 

The Twelfth Annual School Adminis- 
trator's Conference will be held at 
Peabody College on June 19-21. 

For complete information concern- 
ing the conference write Dr. Dennis 
H. Cooke or Dr. Ray L. Hamon, Pea- 
body College, Nashville. 
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Two Popular New Science Ceries 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


CRAIG: New Pathways in Science 


A series of seven new books provides a wealth of interesting and vital information. It de- 
velops the basic scientific principles, grade by grade, and emphasizes the importance of 
conservation and the social values of science. 


“We Want to Know” (Primer), 68 cents; “We Find Out,” 72 cents; “Changes All Around Us,” 80 
cents; “Our Earth and Sky,” 84 cents; “The Earth and Life Upon It,” 88 cents; ‘From Sun to Earth,” 








96 cents; “The Earth Then and Now,” $1.00. 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
POWERS, NEUNER, BRUNER, BRADLEY 
Adventuring 


This challenging new course takes the pupil on new explorations of the world around 
him, presenting fresh and vital scientific facts. The exercise material includes many spe- 
cific suggestions for the pupil’s learning through simple experiments. 


“Exploring Our World,” $1.28; “Our World Changes,” $1.52; “Using Our World,” $1.76. All prices 
are subject to the usual discount. 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Teaching Democracy in 
Our Schools 


Excerpt from Article by Roy E. Clarke, 
Principal, Mary Hughes High 


The St. Louis Dispatch recently said 
that “Hitler is teaching the boys and 
girls of Germany his Nazi creed. If 
the dictators can instill belief in sys- 
tems which crush the individual, where 
is the American who will say that we 
cannot teach love and practice of a 
philosophy which upholds free choice 
and liberty? Teach democracy in the 
schools! That is the need and chal- 
lenge of our times." Public school offi- 
cials in Cleveland, Mississippi, recently 
decided that ‘there must be a rededi- 
cation of the American public schools 
to the highest ideals of sacrifice and 
devotion to the principles of democ- 
racy." The Greenville News of South 
Carolina, in a recent editorial, said: 
"The most effective way that the 
schools and colleges can equip the 
younger generation to solve the prob- 
lem is to inform them thoroughly of 
its blessings. When this is done we 
have little to fear from the strange 
teachings of visionaries who cannot see 
the good things at their feet for look- 
ing at distant mirages." 


FOR MARCH, 


1941 


There is no better agency at our 
command than the school and its pro- 
gram of education to develop atti- 
tudes and establish true patriotism and 
love of country, to foster devotion to 
freedom and to the cause of democ- 
racy, and to build into the minds of 
the youth of America bulwarks which 
will guard against any internal up- 
heaval that may threaten the Ameri- 
can way of life. Therefore, the pro- 
gram of education should include the 
enlargement of the student's concep- 
tion and appreciation of freedom and 
popular government, the fostering of 
a program which will develop loyal 
citizenship determined to meet suc- 
cessfully any attempt to challenge our 
American system, and should be di- 
rected toward the banishment of all 
the enemies of democracy from our 
land, even at the sacrifice of life, in 
order that peace, tranquility, and free- 
dom may be the common order of the 
day. When this is done, then the spirit 
and principles of democracy shall serve 
as a guiding light that shall point the 
way to national and world security 
under the blessings of a free people 
and a popular sovereignty. 


To be overthrown through military 
strategy is bad enough, but to be con- 
quered from within by political revolu- 
tion is far more fatal and lasting; for 
if conquered by armies from without 
the soul of democracy might have a 
chance of survival, but if subdued from 
within the soul and life of the nation 
may be gone forever. 


State Latin Tournament 

Preliminary ‘Latin tournaments will 
be held April 5, 1941, in Memphis, 
Murfreesboro, Johnson City, Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, Columbia, and 
Clarksville. The state-wide contest 
will be held at Peabody College, 
Nashville, on May 10, 1941. 

Chairmen in charge of the exami- 
nations are Mrs. Fred P. Darwin, 
Chattanooga; Dr. Ruth Thomas, John- 
son City; Dr. Arthur Moser, Knoxville; 
Dr. Phillip Cheek, Murfreesboro; Miss 
lra Dell Cook, Columbia; Mrs. Lester 
Page, Clarksville; and Dr. Nellie Angel 
Smith, Memphis. 

2 
WE KNOW 
The barber takes the red-hot towel 
As though he were just learning, 


And drops it quickly on your face 
To keep his hands from burning. 
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Dean Cornwell on Art 


Edueation 


"| don't know much about the teach- 
ing of art in the public schools,"' Corn- 
well said, stepping back to survey his 
freshly-signed name on one of the 
murals he had just completed in the 
lobby of the new state building in 
Nashville. “But | have enjoyed the 
teaching that | have done at the 
Students’ Art League, and | do have 
some ideas that might be of interest 
to art teachers.” 

Born in Louisville, Kentucky, 1892, 
Dean Cornwell is a Southern artist 
who has made an international repu- 
tation as an illustrator and mural paint- 
er. An associate member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, member of 
the Society of Illustrators, the London 
Sketch Club, the Salmagundi Club, 
and many other prominent art so- 
cieties, there could be no doubt but 
that his opinions on various aspects 
of art education would be worth the 
attention of teachers. 

"1 think, first of all, that drawing 
should be stressed in the art educa- 
tion of students. The old practice of 
drawing cubes, cones, and cylinders 
has not been surpassed as essential 
training. Even the best artists go back 
to these elementary shapes from time 
to time to brush up on their drawing. 
There are entirely too many students 
in our schools and colleges who have 
not mastered these first lessons. 

"Drawing is the explanation of how 
a thing is constructed. The artist must 
do more than give a visual impression 
of nature; the camera does that. The 
artist must interpret, emphasize, and 
clarify the construction of whatever he 
paints." 

"Do you think that all students 
should be taught to draw?" | asked. 
"It is, you know, an extremely diffi- 
cult task for some students." 

“Any student with the right kind of 
teacher can learn how to draw." 

"Do you think it essential that the 
teacher be a good draftsman?" 

Cornwell nodded. "'! do not see how 
he could maintain the respect of his 
students if he could not draw well." 

"Do you have any suggestions as 
to the teaching of design in the public 
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An Interview with the Artist 


by Robert Vigus 


schools?" | asked, looking at the well- 
placed masses and flowing lines of 
these new Tennessee murals. 

"Design is only arrangement within 
a rectangle. It can be taught by hav- 
ing the students arrange pieces of 
colored paper within squares and rec- 
tangles. In composing the designs of 
my murals, | work with the masses 
first, the big elementary shapes that 
will make the dominant lines of the 
composition. Then | arrange the de- 
tails to fit in with the large forms." 

"Do you use any particular color 


system?" 
The painter smiled. ''l doubt if there 
is any such thing. ... Well... | mean 


that most color theories are so com- 
plicated that they tend to become in- 
comprehensible. . The common, 
simple, twenty-five cent color wheel 
is all right.” 

Although above medium height, 
Cornwell is slightly stoop-shouldered; 
his mannerisms and speech give one an 
impression of great vigor and vitality. 
His face is strongly masculine, with a 
heavy Roman nose, a bristling mus- 
tache, and a strong lower jaw. Pos- 
sessing a ready smile, he has a pleas- 
ant personality, is an easy conversa- 
tionalist. "Not many years ago Peter 
Helck and | toured Italy, making an 
intensive study of fresco painting. | 
came to the conclusion that the Italian 
primitives used pure colors, each pig- 
ment being valued for its own sake, 
each color used for its own particular, 
intrinsic worth. That is the way that | 
use color today: mixing my pigments 
as little as possible." 

"I'm sure that many teachers who 
paint in oil will be interested in your 
method," | replied. “Mr. Cornwell, 
what reading would you recommend 
for art students?” 

"| do not think that they should be 
required to do much reading during 
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their early years. The acquisition of 
techniques and skills is more important 
at first. Later, it is all right to study 
art history to see which artists in. 
fluenced others. The stress placed up- 
on art history and aesthetics in col. 
leges—Harvard and Princeton, for ex- 
ample—is absurd. They are training 
museum attendants or art gallery 
salesmen. 

"Art is intuitive. It cannot be written 
about. Words, phrases, sentences can- 
not describe a painting; if they could, 
there would be no need for the paint- 
ing. Art is in itself a language, and it 
and the written language should never 
overlap. Art critics are fond of coin- 
ing words that are quite meaningless 
in their efforts to translate brush 
strokes into words." 

He climbed out of his paint-smeared 
coveralls and slipped on a_ sports 
jacket. "I think museum study is very 
important. | have spent countless 
hours in the museums in Chicago, New 
York, London, and Paris, studying 
those works which by general consent 
are called the best that have been 
produced in the past. | lived in London 
five years, and | always spent one day 
a week studying the works in the Na- 
tional Gallery. The art student should 
seriously study the masterpieces of 
the past which are attractive to him, 
attempting to analyze why he likes 
the work, why it has been labeled, 
‘Great.’ 

"The quality of imagination is most 
important in art. It is something that 
all teachers should cultivate in their 
students, as much as they possibly can. 
Imagination does not consist of paint- 
ing unrelated objects on one canvas, 
as does, for instance, Salvadore Dali. 
This clever young painter has no 
imagination. It is a much more difficult 
thing than that. 

"Imagination is the ability to take 
something as prosaic as a Hubbard 
squash and make it worthy of the 
Louvre. Chardin did that. 

"Dali is, however, one of the two 
or three greatest craftsmen in the 
world today; he can do almost any- 
thing that he wishes. When he me-, 
tured he realized that it would be hard 
for him to earn a living as a repre- 
sentational painter, since there are so 
many capable artists in the world. So 
he thought up Surrealism, and became 
famous immediately. It shows some 
genius on his part, but it is also a piti- 
ful commentary on the art buyer of 
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today that such a fine artist should 
be driven to such measures in order 
to make a decent living.” 

"Has the study of photography any- 
thing to offer the art student?" 

"No, the study of photography will 
not help the art student. Except as a 
means of increasing his file. It is a 
speedy expedient when traveling, since 
fifty snapshots can be taken in the 
time that it takes to do five sketches. 
. . . Photography is an art only in the 
sense that a barber is a tonsorial artist. 
It is a craft at which men may become 
extremely skillful." 

"How do you evaluate students’ 
work?" 

"Their work should be evaluated in 
the same manner that all art should 
be evaluated: know what the artist 
tried to do, and then estimate how 
near he arrived at that point. Any 
good artist can, by studying a paint- 
ing, tell what the artist tried to do. 
...lt would be well for art students to 
restrain their criticisms until they 
reach the point that they can do bet- 
ter work themselves. 

"The experiences that the student 
has in the classroom should make him 
sensitive to the art values in his life. 


FOR MARCH, 
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| thoroughly approve of the present 
trend in art education that relates and 
integrates art with everyday living. 
Frank Brangwyn once said that an 
artist should be able to wrap a pack- 
age, address an envelope, and write a 
check artistically. He had the same 
thing in mind. 

"The freedom and spontaneity of 
children's art work is very refreshing 
after one has become jaded with 
academic painting, or with ‘modern’ 
art. The work of children is better 
than that of many of these ‘ism’ artists. 
Children are sincere, and are always 
doing the best work that they can pos- 
sibly do. 

"Modigliani and others are quite 
wrong in going back to follow primi- 
tive art forms. Primitive work is art; 
it is intuitive; it was made by honest 
craftsmen. They were primitive and 
crude, but honest; and they did the 
best work that they were capable of 
doing. For modern man to place him- 
self in the position of the African 
native is essentially hypocritical. 

"The work that children are now 
doing in the schools seems to be, on 
the whole, very good. Art education 
has progressed far in the South since 


the days when | was studying art in 
the public schools of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky."" e 


Adult Education 
Conference 


The Fourth Southeastern Regional 
Conference on Adult Education, spon- 
sored by the American Association 
for Adult Education, will be held at 
Norris, Tennessee, April 27-29. Norris 
was selected as the place of meeting 
because it would give the visitors an 
opportunity to see the T. V. A. de- 
velopment, and to learn from it how 
waste, both material and human, can 
be converted into power. Since the 
major problems of the Southeast are 
common, this conference will provide 
an opportunity for leaders in the fields 
of adult education to meet together 
to pool their experiences and to chart 
future plans. The following states com- 
prise the Southeastern Region: Ala- 


bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


Further information may be secured 
from Mr. Malcolm G. Little, Chief T. 
V. A. Training Division, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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Tennessee State-Purchased Basal 
Readers 


The Curriculum Readers 


FOR GRADES 1 TO 3 


By Baker, Reed, and Baker 


We are very happy to be privileged to 
serve with THE CURRICULUM READ- 
ERS, PRIMER, FIRST READER, SECOND 
READER, and THIRD READER as one of 
the four basal reader series furnished free 
to the public schools of Tennessee. Ten- 
nessee is the twelfth state having the state- 
adoption system to adopt readers of this 
series for basal use. 
We are pleased to announce the following 
supplementary helps to accompany the 
readers of the above series: 

Net Wholesale 

School Price 

PLAYMATES—Pre-Primer, cloth 


cover $0.24 
PLAYMATES—Pre-Primer, card- 

board cover 18 
Pre-Primer and Primer Activity- 

Workbook 18 


Activity-Workbooks for First, 
Second, Third Readers, each .18 
Primer Chart. (Offers exact, large 
reproductions of the first 34 
reading pages of the Primer. 
Each page, 20x26 inches, is 
printed in full colors. The 
sheets are packed and shipped 
in a special carton so that they 
lie flat and come to you unfold- 
ed and in their natural posi- 


2.97 


Primer (187 cards to set) .90 
Word Cards for First Reader (227 
cards to set) 2k Oe 


Word Cards may be used as Phrase Cards 
or Sentence Cards. 


Other Readers of 


The Curriculum Reader Series 


Net Wholesale 

School Price 

THE EARTH WE LIVE ON 
(Fourth Reader) 


ee $0.66 
MAKING AMERICA (Fifth 


Reader) os .69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS 

(Sixth Reader) ... nee aaa 
Activity-Workbooks for Fourth, 

Fifth, Sixth Readers, each... 24 


Manuals for Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 
Readers, each ..... 


Please be assured of our desire to render 
the best possible reader service for Ten- 
nessee schools at all times. 


Please write to the publishers for a very 
selective library list for Tennessee elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY 


Tennessee Representative 
DON C. KENNON 


INDIANAPOLIS and NEW 
YORK CITY 
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FIRST-GRADERS ENJOY THEIR READING 
CORNER 


Realizing that good reading is not 
only necessary to good scholarship, but 
plays a vital part in developing happy, 
useful citizens, we begin as soon as a 
child enters school to arouse his curi- 
osity about books. We do this in- 
formally, of course, through his schoo! 
environment. He learns to appreciate 
books by looking at the pictures and 
talking about what he sees in them, by 
learning to handle books correctly, and 
to care for them properly. 

When he has had a background of 
experiences sufficient for him to feel 
a need for reading, we begin to help 
him acquire a sight vocabulary. When 
he has learned about twenty words by 
sight, he is ready for book reading. 
Pre-primers and picture books furnish 
material for this period. 

After reading the pre-primer, he is 
then ready for primers and later for 
first readers. 

Early in the school year, we started 
work on our reading corner. We 
wished to make it a cooperative enter- 
prise, so that all children would feel 
that they had had a part in arranging 
it. The parents also were interested, 
so there was a wonderful spirit of 
cooperation among all of us. 

One day we went shopping. The 
children selected Baby Stuart to hang 
on the wall. They also brought some 


of their own books and toys for others 
to enjoy. 





C. E. 


Edited by 
KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 


The radio was furnished by one of 
the parents. Sometimes we had quiet 
music during the free-reading period. 
We also enjoyed the bird and fish a 
great deal. 

Many times during the day the 
children would have some free time 
and the reading corner provided op- 
portunity for using this time in an 
enjoyable and valuable way. 

We felt that we needed some kind 
of check, however, to find out what 
the children were reading and how 
much they knew about what they had 
read. To get this information we let 
them have a time for telling for others 
parts of books they had read; making 
drawings to illustrate scenes in stories; 
or dramatizing the stories. They might 
also keep individual records of books 
read. Sometimes, however, this causes 
children to be untruthful. 

The reading is really the "center" 
of our room. Most of the children will 
read twenty or thirty books during the 
year. They are happiest when given a 
pretty new book. 


Edna Hill, Putnam County A. C. E. 


Miss Geneva Moore of the Knoxville 
A. C. E. Branch sends us this interest- 
ing paper on Guidance which she gave 
at the Teachers’ Conference. 

“Education is a process by which 
the personalities of children are de- 
veloped, and guidance is merely the 
directing of personality itself. With 
any group of children these functions 





First grade reading center, Seventh Street School 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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lie in the hands of a single person, 
the teacher. Therefore, the process of 
education is essentially guided by the 
classroom teacher. 

To best guide our pupils we need 
to know their background. It is be- 
coming increasingly imperative that 
the teacher have some systematic in- 
sight into what is happening in various 
homes and what effect these happen- 
ings may have upon the individual 
children who come to her from these 
homes. 

It does not necessarily mean that 
she visit each home, if that is too big 
a task, but it does mean that she make 
some deliberate effort to know what 
kind of people the parents are and 
what their outlook is upon life. It is 
also important to know something of 
the biological inheritances of these 
boys and girls. 

The responsibility of guidance can- 
not be lightly assumed by the class- 
room teacher; nor can it feasibly be 
delegated by the administrator to the 
teacher unless he is able and ready to 
decentralize his school organization. 
Adequate guidance demands freedom, 
time, and energy. If the group is slow, 
there should be fewer pupils in the 
group. It demands a period when 
the teacher is free from subject teach- 
ing so she can deal with personalities. 
She should have time to work with the 
children in forming clubs, developing 
a room library, and choice and selec- 
tion of room helpers. If teachers are 
to be more than hearers of lessons, 
they must be given responsibilities for 
the education of their pupils and sym- 
pathy from their superiors. 

The teacher may have a share in 
many, perhaps most, of each child's 
school learning situations. Teacher and 
pupils unite to deal with whatever is 
undertaken. In a word, the teacher 
becomes an accepted member of the 
group—an older, more sophisticated 
and more privileged member, perhaps, 
but nonetheless, a truly accepted one. 

The wise teacher will know that how 
much children learn is less important 
than how they learn it and how they 
feel about it. She will endeavor to 
use the opportunities within her group 
to promote the self-confidence of each 
pupil. She will encourage the desire 
to enter into the activities of the 
school and the outside world. She 
will encourage her pupils to imitate 
with discrimination but to improve, if 
possible, on their models. They will be 
encouraged to compete with other 
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groups in contributing to school ac- 
tivities; sending poems, jokes, pictures, 
stories to the school paper, suggesting 
ways to make the schoolroom and the 
school building and grounds beautiful. 
Even the smallest children can con- 
tribute. In all this the teacher will 
guide but not dictate. 

Being educated is not so much hav- 
ing the answers to questions as it is 
questioning those answers and trying 
for better answers. The teacher who 
is in this sense an educated person 
is a fit companion and guide for 
children. She is still growing, still 
alive, still going places, seeing things, 
reacting. She has very much the same 
attitude as the great teachers of 
painting. They gv among their pupils 
observing their work, giving help here 
and praising there. 

The average child spends five hours 
or more a day, five days a week, for 
nine months a year in school. If we 
accept as true the statement that the 
child is affected by all he has met, it 
follows that the personality of the 
teacher will play a big part in the 
evolution of his attitudes and his ad- 
justments. | The elementary-school 
teacher needs to have a background 
of high ideals, worthy living, and 
straight thinking so that she can 
analyze situations with respect to their 
immediate and remote values. Some 
people treat life as a trade, others 
treat it as an art. The first exist from 
what they can take out of life; the 
second for what they can put into it. 

The teacher who treats life as an 
art will inspire her pupils to do like- 
wise. In the end, the things of the 
spirit transcend those of the flesh. 
The teacher who helps the child to 
see beauty in even simple things is 
helping him to lay up treasures that 
will grow in value as the years go by. 


Se 

Knoxville A. C. E. held an interesting 
meeting on February 5. "Current 
Administrative Practices" in the form 
of a panel was held by three principals 
of schools in Knoxville. The discussion 
was led by D. M. Galloway. Marion 
Caulton of this city, who is our state 
president, appeared on an educational 
radio program. She gave the A. C. 
E. some fine publicity. 


@ 

The A. C. E. news of the April issue 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER will 
give definite plans for the Tennessee 
A. C. E. tour to Oakland, California. 


In the meantime save your pennies. 





‘| Come to New Mexico this 
} year and slip away completely 
from strain and worry. Im- 
agine the kind of vacation you like 
best—and youll find it here. There’s 
everything to add extra interest to 
every single day: you can explore 
the ruined cities of a race whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiq- 
uity; you can wonder at the relics of 
hardy conquistadores who claimed 
this land for Spain four centuries 
ago; you can be awed by majestic 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park; 
‘you can visit quaint Indian pueblos 
where strange ceremonial dances 
may be in progress, or watch pictur- 
esque native fiestas in villages that 
seem lifted from Old Spain. Each 
hour holds new thrills in New 
Mexico, and this brand-new map of 
carefree vacations, in full color and 
large size, is yours for the asking. 
Use the coupon—now! 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 

Room 770, State Capitol, 

Santa Fe, N. M. 

Please send free: 

flew ag. pt ( 
Booklet, “Land o 








“Recreational 7 
Stil 1 pod Road Map. () Ni 

















Functional Instruction of 


Rural Children 


A large percentage of the children 
taught in the schools of Tennessee 
come from strictly rural areas. They 
live on small farms, in small homes 
which are so crowded that several per- 
sons must share the same room. Many 
of these families are within the lower 
income group. In such homes food 
and clothing are scarce articles. There 
are few laborsaving devices, and life 
moves along somewhat as it did in pio- 
neer days. A number of these children 
haven't been to the nearest town, nor 
have they seen a city. When they enter 
school, however, they have already 
had limited experiences in home care, 
in farm life, and in taking responsibility 
for care of others. They know the 
cows and pigs, ducks and chickens, and 
the farm produce because they have 
lived firsthand with those things. They 
can count, but usually have had few 
reading experiences. 

A teacher must evaluate her work 
with children somewhat as follows: "'Is 
what these children are doing in this 
classroom helping them with their own 
life situations and aiding them in solv- 
ing their present everyday problems?" 
"When these children leave this room, 
are they going to have better health, 
eat better food, wear more suitable 
clothing?" “Are they going to be so- 
cially-adjusted children, who will talk 
to a stranger, will venture an opinion, 
will get along with their people?” 
"Are they going to know how to solve 
a problem—or are they going to be 
able only to recite back textbook con- 
tent?" 

The teacher who is helping such 
children meet actual situations and 
solve real problems must do two things: 
first, the child must be studied so 
carefully that the teacher knows what 
kind of a person he is, how he reacts 
to other people, to home conditions, 
and to the materials with which he 
comes in contact. That is, the teacher 
must know how he is accustomed to 
meeting his problems. The observer 
must know the child's rank in the home, 
and what he does while there, both in 
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work and play. Does he nurse little 
brother and sister, cook, or have no 
responsibilities? 

Next, the home and community must 
be studied. One must know what 
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JOYFUL 
READERS 


by 
CLARENCE R. STONE 





These readers present a sys- 
tematic, balanced, and result- 
ful reading course that meets 
the needs of the newer cur- 
ricular programs. 


The balance, the simplicity, 
and the interest which have 
been painstakingly built into 
this series make really spec- 
tacular results possible. 


workbooks, 
manuals are 


Chart material, 
and_ teachers’ 
available. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
St. Louis Missouri 


Represented in Tennessee by 




















Phelan B. Brasher 








ANNA LEIGH McCORKLE 





these two offer both as possibilities for 
growth and development and as influ. 
ences for or against development. 

How do children live in these rural 
homes? 

Well-prepared and well-balanced 
meals are scarce. There are often 
health and sanitation needs. Teachers, 
in working with the hot-lunch pro. 
gram, have noted that many children 
habitually take the dish towel to pick | 
up a hot dish; that few know that 
dishes should be rinsed after washing; 
that proper table manners are rare; 
and that children are "finicky" in their 
choice of food. A teacher who takes 
all the time needed to discuss the meal 
for a day as to body-building content, 
or who helps her group realize that a 
fork cuts as well as a knife, is not 
wasting pupil time. 

If a survey finds that a number of 
the girls and boys care for smaller 
children within the home, should they 
not be taught the best way to care for 
these? Why not discuss proper care 
of an infant, or teach games that may 
be played at home? Care of the 
schoolroom will transfer into better 
care of the home. 

Our rural children are dealing with 
plants and animals. They should un- § 
derstand the influence of nature upon 
the development of these, should know 
best ways to plant so that there will be 
the most production on the least space 
with little cost. All rural schools should 
own land and animals, and really plant 
gardens and care for pets. 

Health instruction is truly function- 
ing in a child's life when he rests dur- 
ing the day; when he takes cod-liver 
oil in the schoolroom and watches his 
improvement; when he moves a desk so 
that the light falls correctly over his 
shoulder; when he takes the “shots” to 
prevent diseases. 

Meeting these needs is one place 
where the inexperienced teacher can 
begin instruction that meets the chil- 
dren's needs. Why not follow the 
health examination of pupils with such 
questions as: "What health needs do 
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The Ever-New... “Euer-Lasting” 
GREGG TYPING 


By 


SoRELLE SMITH 
FOSTER BLANCHARD 


Presents the “skill-first” philosophy—a usable skill foundation before 
requiring the student to type business documents. 

Contains scientific alphabetic practice material, Flash Drills for word 
patterns, preview Fingering Drills for precision, and speed drills for 
the rapid development of typing speed. 

Contains fifty English Improvement Drills—training in English, 








New York Chicago 





punctuation, and spelling—pre-transcription training. 


@ Employs colored illustrations for interest and colored print to em- 
phasize special instructions. 
@ Provides training for both personal-use and business typing. 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Boston 


Toronto 


London Sydney 




















we have?" "How can we improve our 
bodies?’ ‘What foods should we 
eat?" “What does our room need 
for better health conditions?" "What 
type of exercise, or recreation does 
our class need?" Under this type of 
guidance children will actually experi- 
ence going to the dentist or to the eye 
specialist, and then come back into 
the classroom and tell the other mem- 
bers about their experiences. Rest 
periods will appear and cots will be 
used by children who come from tuber- 
cular families so that they may lie 
down at least an hour a day. 

A teacher attacked the problem of 
itch in her school. She did not send 
home a child who had the disease. 
Instead, she talked about the disease 
to her pupils. They found how this 
particular child could overcome it, and 
the class watched the progress of the 
cure. 

Suppose there is an epidemic in 
your town. Help the children solve 
the community problem: "How can we 
avoid diphtheria, or typhoid, or in- 
fluenza?"" Before you know it, chil- 
dren will be investigating textbooks 
covering the whole fields of proper 
sanitation, immunization, and disease 
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prevention. But finding what the text- 
book says is not enough. Why not let 
the children themselves write to the 
doctor and nurse, ask them to the 
school, promise they will have made a 
survey of the community for those 
needing immunization and promise 
they will see that these needing im- 
munization appear at school on a cer- 
tain day for their services? Such 
clinics have been well organized by 
pupils. 

How many children sit day by day 
in your classrooms with coats and even 
hats on? Is that teaching functional 
cleanliness? Today's health teaching 
must provide the child with an op- 
portunity to practice in his classroom 
the health practices he has learned are 
desirable. 

These rural children spend their va- 
cation time roaming woods, exploring 
caves, watching birds and insects, and 
picking flowers. Teachers can help 
them appreciate these things of the 
world about them. Collections of 
moths and butterflies, insect cages, 
aquariums, bird's nests, growing flow- 
ers, and leaf booklets should all have 
a place in a schoolroom. 


When a teacher studies the needs 
and interests of these children, and 
attempts to adapt the work of her 
classroom to them, she must not forget 
to keep alive the peculiar social heri- 
tage that consists largely of the atti- 
tudes and customs of a pioneer stock. 
These are honesty, integrity, fear of no 
man, poise, initiative, and an apprecia- 
tion of the worth-whileness of the in- 
dividual. 

Our rural children know little of class 
distinctions. This fine spirit of self- 
respect already possessed by most of 
the children should be kept. 

Let's remember also the fine old tra- 
ditions of the past. In every neighbor- 
hood there are stories well worth pre- 
serving. A small school is located near 
Fort Defiance. What possibilities for 
firsthand history teaching! Near an- 
other school there are some abandoned 
iron furnaces. There is a start for 
conservation study! 

Only when a teacher constantly no- 
tices these needs and interests of each 
individual pupil, and when she sees 
personality in his home and commu- 
nity, does her teaching become truly 
purposeful and functional. 
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Schoolwork Council 

The recently formed Schoolwork 
Council for Tennessee is expected to 
render outstanding service to the 
National Youth Administration through 
its advice to those in charge of the 
student work program by presenting 
the professional point of view on many 
questions of policy concerning N. Y. A. 


activities. This advisory committee 
was appointed as a result of a con- 
ference held in Washington last 
August for the purpose of initiating a 
program to improve schoolwork 
projects. 

The successful operation of the 


Student Work Program depends upon 
the cooperation of the National Youth 
Administration, State Department of 
Education, and secondary school ad- 
ministrators. The members of the 
committee were selected to represent 
both professional groups and are serv- 
ing without compensation. At pres- 
ent there are five members—Mr. J. C. 
Taylor, Principal of Livingston Acad- 
emy, chairman; Mr. Howard Kirksey, 
Principal of Whiteville High School; 
Mr. J. W. Foster, Principal of Etowah 
High School; Mr. Allen McCormick, 
Principal of McMinnville High School; 
and Mr. R. R. Vance, State High 
School Supervisor. The Director of the 
Division of Student Work serves as 
Executive Secretary of the Council. 
To aid in the operation of the Stu- 
dent Work Program, the Director for 
Tennessee is provided with a field staff 
of two members, Mr. Virgil L. Bible 
and Mr. R. B. Lappin. In the selection 
of the field staff, it has been made a 
matter of policy to secure men with 
broad training and varied educational 
experiences. 

The general aim of the Schoolwork 
Council is to provide a service for im- 
proving work projects through inte- 
gration of the interests of the student, 
the school, and the community. The 
Council will seek increased local re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
the N. Y. A. Student Work Program. 
Local school authorities will be en- 
couraged in assisting students to ac- 
quire, in addition to a wage-earning 
experience, a work experience of edu- 
cational value. Through the medium 
of carefully planned work projects, the 
program will be made to fit into the 
community pattern in so far as possible. 

Members of the Council, the direc- 
tor, and field representatives will par- 
ticipate, upon invitation, in educational 
conventions and conferences. 
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Having assumed his duties as a field super- 
visor for the National Youth Administration 
for Tennessee, Virgil L. Bible, well known 
in Tennessee educational circles, is another 
teacher who has entered government service. 
He was appointed to the post by W. Bruce 
Overton, State Administrator for the N. Y. A. 

Mr. Bible’s duties will be to contact school 
heads with a view toward establishing better 
relations between the N. Y. A. and schools. 
The Federal Agency has been cooperating 
with schools for the last five years, and a 
majority of Tennessee teachers are familiar 
with the work. 

The new field supervisor is a native of 
Jefferson County, Tennessee. He obtained 
his B.A. degree from Carson-Newman College 
in 1931 and his M.S. from the University of 
Tennessee in 1939. He has served as high 
school principal in East Tennessee for the last 
ten years. Mr. Bible has taken a prominent 
part in state and local organizations which 
have for their purpose the advancement of 
education. 











WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer 
Session 


June 16-July 25 





Graduate, undergraduate, and professional work 
under a carefully selected faculty, embracing: 


Arts and Crafts Library Service 
Business usic 


Education Physical Education 
Engineering Sciences 
Languages Social Sciences 
Law Social Work 


Special features: The Curriculum Workshop; 
The Library Institute; The Character Research 


Institute; National Defense courses; Clinical 
Practice. — r 
Recreation includes Municipal Opera, Little 


Symphony open-air concerts, Mississippi steam- 


boat trips, sports, picnics. 
REGISTRATION JUNE 13, 14 
For catalogue, address Frank L. Wright 
Director of Summer Session 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 








U. T. High School Day 

Almost 3,000 students from Tennes- 
see high schools will journey to Knox- 
ville on Saturday, April 5, to take part 
in the activities of the University of 
Tennessee's eighth annual high school 
day. Contests, tournaments, displays, 
luncheons, and programs of all kinds 
will be the order of the day. High 
school day at the university is an an- 
nual affair, and with each year more 
and more interest is manifest by those 
who take part. 

Outstanding in the day's events will 
be the track meet, open to all schools 
that are members of the T. S. S. A. A. 
Other athletic events will consist of a 
tennis tournament, a swimming meet, 
a foul-pitching contest, and a golf tour- 
nament. There will also be voice con- 
tests with awards given for large and 
small choruses and_ individual solo 
voices. One of the newest competi- 
tions will be in the field of mechanical 
drawing, a contest open to all high 
school students interested in that par- 
ticular activity. The University's School 
of Home Economics will sponsor its 
annual fashion show, open to home 
economics girls in all high schools of 
the state. The Tennessee High School 
Press Association will hold its third 
annual conference and competition. 
This event alone promises to bring a 
number of students to the university 
campus. 

Strictly regional events will be held 
by the Sixth District of the Tennessee 
Interscholastic Literary League and the 
Future Farmers of America. The Lit- 
erary League will sponsor contests in 
debate, extemporaneous speaking, dec- 
lamation, humorous reading, dramatic 
reading, original oratory, and the one- 
act play. The Future Farmers will have 
contests in dairy and livestock judging 
and public speaking. 

Principals of high schools all over 
the state are urged to consider seri- 
ously the possibility of sending stu- 
dents to participate in high school day 
activities. It has been suggested that, 
in the case of schools at a great dis- 
tance from Knoxville, special school 
busses be chartered and that a "Know 
Tennessee" tour be sponsored in con- 
nection with the visit to Knoxville. A 
tour of this kind would be both enter- 
taining and instructive for students. 

For more information concerning 
high school day, write to O. E. Sams, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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The Tennessee Bell at 
Valley Forge 


R. R. VANCE 
Supervisor, Division of High Schools 
State Department of Education and 

R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools 
State Department of Education 





At Valley Forge, in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, where General George 
Washington spent the bitter winter of 
1777-78 with his army, is a beautiful 
chapel known as the Washington Me- 
morial Chapel. It was built in 1915 
and 1916 from funds widely secured 
through the medium of public sub- 
scription. This shrine of stone and 
wood has been so enriched in majesty 
and grandeur that Dr. Wilfred Powell 
has given it the appellation, "The 
American Westminster.’ 

Among the memorials adding to 
the enrichment of the chapel is the 
Star-Spangled Banner National Peace 
Chime. This chime was dedicated at 
Valley Forge on July 4, 1926, in com- 
memoration of 150 years of Amer- 
ican independence. Over 10,000 
American patriots attended the dedi- 
cation. The chime consists of thirteen 
state bells, one for each of the thirteen 
original colonies. These bells range in 
weight from 3,500 pounds, the weight 
of the Pennsylvania state bell, to 225 
pounds, the weight of the Delaware 
state bell. 

A second memorial is the National 
Birthday Bell weighing two and one- 
half tons. This bell is used in connec- 
tion with the peace chime mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph and bears 
a star for every state in the Union. The 
names of the forty-eight states, ar- 
ranged in the order in which they were 
admitted to the Union, form the dec- 
orative border of the National Birth- 
day Bell. 

A third and most significant me- 
morial which has been proposed and 
which is now in the process of reali- 
zation is the Washington Memorial 
National Carillon. The carillon is to 
consist of forty-nine bells, one for each 
state in the Union and the National 
Birthday Bell. The thirty-five states 
which came into the Union after the 
establishment of our national govern- 
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ment have been assigned bells in the 
order of their population. In order 
that the music latent in the state bells 
may be called forth, the services of an 
expert musician or carillonneur will be 
employed. 

Not all of the above-mentioned thir- 
ty-five bells have been paid for by the 
respective states. Tennessee is one of 
the states which has not paid for its 
bell. The cost of the Tennessee bell is 
$1,000. The Tennessee Chapter of the 
National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, has proposed 
that the school children of Tennessee 
be given an opportunity to pay for 
the bell by contributing pennies. If 
Tennessee's school children pay for 
the bell, it will be engraved with these 
or similar words, "A Gift from the 
School Children of Tennessee." If the 
teachers of Tennessee approve of the 
idea, they will proceed to collect a 
penny from each child attending their 


schools and send their collections to 
Mrs. Lawrence D. Maney, !801 Nine- 
teenth Avenue, South, Nashville. Mrs. 
Maney is State Treasurer, Tennessee 
Chapter of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Each teacher is requested to keep a list 
of the names of all children contribut- 
ing, even though an individual contri- 
bution may be only one penny. The 
D. A. R. will want to bind all the lists 
of these names and retain the bound 
volume as a keepsake. The Division of 
High Schools and the Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools heartily endorse the 
D. A. R.'s proposal that the school 
children of the state be permitted to 
give the Tennessee bell at Valley Forge 
to the Washington Memorial National 
Carillon, and recommend that all prin- 
cipals and teachers set themselves im- 
mediately to the task of collecting the 
one-penny contributions. 


U. T. OLDER THAN STATE 
The University of Tennessee, as an 
institution, is older than the state. It 
was established in 1794, two years be- 
fore Tennessee became a state. Blount 
College was the original name. 














SCIENCE ON 


study and teaching helps. 


* 


39 Harris Street 





A New and Striking Textbook in General Science 


By Clark, Fitzpatrick, and Smith 


A text dealing with the vital and fundamental elements of 
pupils’ surroundings in a treatment which bases its develop- 
ment on firsthand experiences. 


Open pages, large type, and hundreds of compelling instruc- 
tional illustrations insure interest. 


A teacher’s book—in the simplicity and flexibility of its 
organization, the unusual amount and variety of activities, 


* * 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Representative: NATH GULLETT, Nashville 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
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OUR SCHOOL GARDEN 


HATTIE JENKINS 


Principal, Cumberland Homesteads Elementary 
School, Crossville 





The Cumberland Homesteads Ele- 
mentary School opened early in August 
for the 1940-41 term. So much in- 
terest in gardening was shown among 
the students that a school garden was 
started. 

As our campus includes thirty-four 
acres of land, space was not a feature 
to be considered. It was decided to 
use about one acre for the garden. 
The land was measured, plots assigned 
to each grade, and the measuring of 
plots completed. Typical problems 
which arose were: 

|. What is the perimeter of our 
plot of ground if it is forty feet 
wide and sixty feet long? 

2. Find the area of our plot if it is 
forty feet wide and sixty feet 
long? 

3. How many rows can we have if 
we plant in rows three feet apart? 

(The above problems were taken 
from exercises on the blackboard in 
the sixth-grade room.) Many others 
pertaining to measurements, cost of 
seeds, and value of labor were dis- 
cussed and solved. 

Committees for different duties 
were set up in each age group. One 
committee's duty was to determine the 
vegetables which would be most likely 
to mature in a fall garden. Each child 
talked with some older person in re- 
gard to this matter. Many seed were 
donated by parents. The committee 
called on our farm supervisor and ob- 
tained from him a list of vegetables 
which might be used and many valua- 
ble suggestions as to type of soil found 
on the plateau, best fertilizers to use, 
etc. 

Naturally, there arose the problem 
of getting the land plowed. After in- 
vestigating many possibilities, one boy 
in the seventh grade said his father 
would let him use a team of mules if 
plows could be obtained. Two other 
boys arranged for turning plows and a 
third offered to go for the plow on a 
slide. 

Even the beginning pupils had an 
opportunity to participate in this ac- 
tivity since they picked up all the 
rocks and carried them from the plot 
of ground. 
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After the ground had been plowed, 
many hours were spent with hoes and 
rakes, further preparing the plots. Ma- 
nure fertilizer was donated by one 
farmer. If the boys would take it 
from his barn, the farmer would haul 
it. This was done, since there was no 
expense attached. It was decided at 
the beginning of the project to keep 
the cost as low as possible. 

The seed were planted and the 
children eagerly awaited the appear- 
ance of the first green leaf in our 
garden. 

Activity pertaining to the garden 
furnished material for experience charts 
in the first-grade rooms. The second- 
year group used the garden as the 
beginning of their farm activity, while 
the third-year group used foods as a 
center of interest for the first half of 
the year. 

In spite of a fence around the cam- 
pus, hogs kept getting into the garden 
and doing much damage. After group 
discussion, it was decided to build a 
plank fence around the plot of ground. 
This the boys did with pieces used 
from a stack of scrap lumber. The 
fencing involved many problems which 
were brought into the classrooms to 
be solved. 

Due to an early frost very few of the 
vegetables reached maturity. But the 
benefits derived from it seemed to 
justify the project. Following are some 
activities resulting from the project: 


Nature study was introduced by the 
study of insects and small animals 
which were a menace to the garden. 

English work included letters of in- 
quiry and requests written to seed 
companies, notes of thanks sent to 
people in the community .who had 
helped us in any way. Creative poetry 
and stories were written. 

The words learned during this time 
included words pertaining to the ac- 
tivity—e. g., garden, soil, seed, carrot, 
lettuce, mule, plow, erosion, beans, 
radishes, food, etc. These were used 
in spelling, oral composition, and sen- 
tence structure. 

One parent has suggested that next 
summer we (parents, pupils, and teach- 
ers) meet one day before school starts 
and get the garden plowed and har- 
rowed. By doing this, it is hoped the 
planting time will be speeded up and 
thus there will be more time for the 
vegetables to mature before a killing 
frost. e 


Publishing Company 
Representatives 

Ben Ray, well-known book salesman 
of the state, has resigned his position 
with Laidlaw Publishing Company to 
become the Tennessee representative 
of Iroquois Publishing Company. 

Paul Conley, former county super- 
intendent of Crockett County, has 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Ray as 
state representative of the Laidlaw 
Company. * 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER extends 
to these gentlemen best wishes for 
continued success in their new work. 
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WHAT IF YOU COULD GO HOME 
WITH YOUR STUDENTS? 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


Maybe it wasn't a bed of roses for 
the teacher—that old-time custom of 
“boarding ‘round’ whereby he did go 
home every night with one family or 
another of his "scholars"! But getting 
acquainted with Mrs. Jones over her 
chicken dumplings, and with Mr. Jones 
while he cobbled Tommy's boots, and 
with the Smiths and Browns who 
dropped in of an evening was a rich 
opportunity for extending the school’s 
sphere of influence. Yesterday's 
"schoolmaster'’ had a personal power 
in the community to direct thought, 
conduct, and leisure-time interests 
which has vanished with the frontier. 

The remembrance of that old-time 
teacher is more than a harking back 
to yesterday. It has a particularly vital 
relation to the central problem which 
faces us today as a nation—the per- 
petuation of the dernocratic way of 
life. 

If education for democracy is to be 
carried forward along a united front, 
the school's program must extend into 
the home. If only the teacher could 
go home with his students today! If 
only he were on hand to see that in 
their leisure time, too, they were build- 
ing democratic attitudes and values; if 
only he could talk things over in the 
old way with parents and neighbors— 
show them that seven in-school haurs' 
training in citizenship must be rein- 
forced by seven out-of-school hours’ 
practice if democracy is to survive 
when our boys and girls grow up. 

This is where the parent-teacher as- 
sociations of America have put their 
shoulders to the wheel. The National 
Parent-Teacher magazine is you—by 
proxy! It goes into the homes of your 
students to tell your story as you would 
tell it—simply and directly, in language 
their parents can understand. In these 
pages the country's foremost specialists 
in home-school cooperation interpret 
the program of American education in 
readable, nontechnical terms. Partic- 
ular attention is paid to arousing in- 
terest—securing action. Illustrative of 
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the timely and significant subjects dis- 
cussed are these, chosen from the Feb- 
ruary issue just off the press: 


SCHOOLS AND THEIR COMMUNITIES, 
by Lois Clark, adviser in the division of early 
childhood and elementary education, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Instruction. 
This article is the sixth in a series based on 
the important findings on civic education of 
the Educational Policies Commission. This 
particular article, as its title implies, stresses 
techniques in school-community cooperation, 
with interesting, down-to-earth examples of 
what is being done today to combine com- 
munity and school resources. 


UNLICENSED TEACHERS: RADIO, MOYV- 
IES, AND PRESS, by Edgar Dale. Doctor 
Dale, nationally known for his research on mo- 
tion pictures and their effect on the attitudes, 
information, and conduct of American youth, 
extends his survey here to all three agents 
which dominate our children's leisure, and 
shows explicitly where they fail to present 
life in realistic, democratic terms. His point 
of view, however, is constructive. In the place 
of these media as they function today, he 


shows parents how, through aroused public 
opinion, they might be utilized to work for 
better health, true freedom of speech, an 
awareness of undemocratic social conditions, 
and a substitute for war. 

PLUM SPRINGS DEMOCRACY, by A. L. 
Crabb. This contribution, half story, half 
reminiscence—and wholly delightful—is by 
one of the South's outstanding educators. 
Doctor Crabb has an unusual ability to bring 
home, through the medium of entertainment, 
sound educational principles. The intrinsic 
worth of the individual and how it may be up- 
held through democratic processes against the 
forces of prejudice is thrillingly demonstrated 
in this account of Clay Wiltshire, “who was a 
fine speller, but whose daddy was a jailbird.” 

In every home which the National 
Parent-Teacher enters today, the teach- 
ing profession can be assured there 
will result a continued acquaintance 
with what the school is doing and what 
the home must do to complete this 
program. The National Parent-Teacher 
is a nonprofit publication maintained 
solely in the interest of America's chil- 
dren in home, school, and community. 

Subscribe to the National Parent- 
Teacher magazine, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 
$1.00 per year. 

® 


As a man grows older and wiser, he talks 
less and says more. — Railway Employees 
Journal. 





































The 


“OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION” 
Histories 
Titles: 
WORLD 
BACKGROUND 
FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 
McClure-Scheck-W right 
* 
BACKGROUND OF 
MODERN NATIONS 
McClure-Scheck-W right 
* 

THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
McClure, Yarbrough 
The authors have made con- 
certed effort to keep content 
absolutely authentic; pro- 
portions correct and logical; 


and the viewpoint unpreju- 
diced. 











> h Pedagogically-Correct 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE 


that makes it easier for chil- 
dren to understand today’s 
complex economic, political 
and social problems. 


* Here is a series of social studies 
textbooks, based on history, that in- 
cludes every desirable feature needed 
to make social studies interesting and 
understandable for pupils and simpler 
for the teacher. For the elementary 
grades and junior high school the se- 
ries unfolds, in panorama, the continu- 
ous story of man in his development 
from earliest beginnings to the relative- 
ly complex present. This is in complete 
accord with the fundamental peda- 
gogical principle of starting with sim- 
ple basic material which enables pupils 
to fully comprehend involved, com- 
plex situations presented in further 
study, and in contemporary life. 
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Norris Conservation School 
Plans Announced 


The Department of Conservation 
and the University of Tennessee have 
announced the plans for the third ses- 
sion of the Norris Summer School. The 
school ‘will begin this year on June 
9 and will extend to July 16. 

As was the case last year, there 
will be courses carrying both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate credit. Under- 
graduates may carry up to ten hours 
and graduates seven hours of credit. 
Regular university tuition of $22.50 
will be charged. 

Living quarters are available in a 
comfortable dormitory at $17.50 for 
the six weeks. Meals can be obtained 
at several places in and near Norris. 

Three new courses will be offered this 
summer. These are: 


111. General Geology—Study of principles of 

geology adjusted to the Norris area. 

171. Elements of Geography—Field work in 

geography as a basis for economies, sociology, 

and regional planning. 

333. Field Geography or Geology. 

The courses offered last year will 
again be available. They are: 

Education 36!1—Science Education in the Ele- 
mentary School (Conservation teaching in 
the lower grades). 

Education 362—School-Community 
ships. 


Relation- 


Education 371|—Conservation and _ science 
teaching in the primary grades. 
Education 45!—General science and con- 


servation teaching in the high school. 


Zoology 323—Bird study—a four-hour course. 
Much of the instruction is out-of-doors. 
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Botany 323—lIdentification of flowers, trees 


of the Norris area. 

Entomology 423—The study of insects in re- 
lation to their environment and conserva- 
tion. 

The instructional possibilities of the 
Norris area are unlimited. Many field 
trips are made each year and those 
who have attended the school in the 
past state that it is a real experience. 

Dormitory accommodations for 
about forty students (men or women) 
will be available. Persons with families 
can generally secure houses in Norris 
if they apply well in advance. 

Teachers interested in the Norris 
School should write at once either to 
Dr. John A. Thackston, Dean of the 
Summer School, University of Tennes- 
see, or to John C. Caldwell, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Nashville. An 
announcement will be sent upon re- 


quest. 
& 


Mathematics Exhibit 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Carl, Hume-Fogg 
High School, will receive exhibits at 
the Hume-Fogg library for the mathe- 
matics section meeting on Friday, April 
11. The mathematics teachers of the 
state of Tennessee are urged to bring 
exhibits if possible to do so. There 
is plenty of space and tables for all 
exhibits. 





Citizenship Cards 


MIRIAM H. MARSHALL 
Eakin School, Nashville 


Consideration of others and respect 
for their rights is one of the cardinal 
principles of democracy. Children fail- 
ing to comprehend this find them- 
selves in difficulty with their own age 
group as well as with adults. The 
violation of the rights of others is the 
core of all real difficulties for the pupil 
in his human relationships. When the 
child once realizes the significance of 
this principle, his attitude toward oth- 
ers is vastly improved. 

The principal of Eakin School, Miss 
Maria Cage, has wisely seized upon 
this idea as a means of reorienting 
attitudes and changing conduct espe- 
cially in unusual cases. Children sent 
from a class for behavior that disturbs 
the progress of a lesson or activity 
find a discussion of the rights of others 
often enlightening. This discussion, 
however, does not conclude the mat- 
ter. In a book set aside for this pur- 
pose the child is directed to write just 
what he has done and to explain in 
writing why that conduct is a lack of 
consideration for the rights of his class- 
mates. Putting the facts on paper 
impresses upon him the seriousness of 
the situation as nothing else could. 
Following the writing of his violations 
he is given a "Citizenship Card" on 
which he finds typed the following 
statement: * 

This card is a record of my 
citizenship. A mark on it reminds 
me that | have not respected the 
rights of others. 

The "Citizenship Card" remains in 
the principal's office, and each day 
for a week the youthful citizen reports 
at the close of school to mark his card 
and to write up his own antisocial 
activities if necessary. At the end of 
the week, provided his record has been 
satisfactory, he is instructed to report 
only on Fridays. At regular intervals, 
the card is examined and signed by 
one of the parents. 

The plan has proved most successful 
in modifying in a desirable manner 
the attitude of a self-centered child 
in the direction of thoughtful and con- 
siderate conduct. The parents in- 
volved have cooperated wholehearted- 
ly. It impresses upon the child the 
specific value of daily respect for the 
rights of every individual with whom 
he comes in contact. Try it! 
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A Health Project 


SUE ANDERSON 
Third Grade Teacher, Howard School, 


Nashville 

It goes without saying that the teach- 
ing of health in the public school is of 
prime importance. In our school both 
teachers and children have become 
extremely health-conscious. More and 
more emphasis is being put on the se- 
lection of foods that are wholesome and 
which will build sound, healthy bodies. 
This instruction is taking place in the 
classrooms, but not as something apart 
from other activities. It is an integral 
part of the daily program in each class- 
room. Every effort is being made to 
make the teaching of health vital and 
to afford boys and girls interesting 
things to do which will instill in them 
good habits and practices along this 
line. 

Our school faculty has accepted a 
definite responsibility for the teaching 
of health. Each teacher is quite con- 
scious of the needs of the children in 
this connection due to the fact that 
she has made numerous calls in the 
homes of the community. By studying 
carefully the needs and interests of our 
children, it has been possible to work 
out activities which are vital and mean- 
ingful in health education as well as in 
other fields. 

One of my first tasks in the health 
program was to make my pupils feel at 
home in our new cafeteria and to help 
them select health-building foods. Re- 
membering some labeled cardboard 
pictures of foods that | had once ob- 
tained from the City Health Depart- 
ment, | decided to make my own cafe- 
teria. | disregarded those foods never 
sold in our cafeteria and arranged 
those which are sold around the black- 
board on a similar plan to that used 
in our lunchroom. 

Each day just before lunch hour we 
put the cafeteria plan into action. 
First, a cashier is selected. Then two 
children are asked to choose a lunch. 
This lunch must be nourishing as well 
as limited in price. The children care- 
fully make their selections, pay the 
cashier, receive their change, and bring 
the food to the front of the class. The 
entire group enters into a discussion 
of the lunches which are selected. Then 
a vote is taken in order to determine 
the lunch the majority of the children 
will choose and the one voted best is 
placed on the bulletin board under a 
sign which reads, ‘Today's Lunch." 
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adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum . . . 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant rdle, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is ‘“‘a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 


for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 





The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 
a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


hildren and young people generally as well as 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 


taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 


thing else. 


Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, small towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 


fun at little cost. 
Try it yourselfaround the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 

















National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 








The children are so enthusiastic they 
want to follow the same plan every 
day. At first, many strange combina- 
tions appeared. However, bit by bit, 
children have absorbed valuable infor- 
mation as shown by their increased 
appreciation for the more nutritious 
menus. Free oral expression and crit- 
icism are encouraged. Now they are 
glibly upholding the value of milk over 
milk chocolate, of whole-wheat bread 
over white, in discussions that are re- 
freshingly childlike. They quickly place 


certain unwholesome combinations on 
their "black list." There is every rea- 
son to believe that good results are 
coming from this plan. From this cen- 
ter of interest have sprung simple food 
posters, language activities, and arith- 
metic lessons. Almost everyone in the 
class recognizes the names of all our 
foods. Oral vocabularies have in- 
creased. Cafeteria manners have im- 
proved. Now when the children go 
to the cafeteria they spend at least 
the first few minutes concentrating on 
the choosing of well-balanced lunches. 
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On the Secularization of Higher 
Education in Tennessee 


Even in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, there were many insti- 
tutions in Tennessee called colleges 
which were of a very low order. 
Charles Forster Smith declared that 
the greatest evil in Southern education 
was the fact that there were so many 
colleges and universities. The presi- 
dent of a university in Texas said that 
he could not call his institution a col- 
lege because "the name of college 
was ... in such ill repute that the 
character of the institution would have 
been totally misunderstood." In a 
chartered college of Tennessee one 
man once held all the professorships 
in addition to the presidency. Since 
there have been so many colleges in 
Tennessee, some of which existed only 
as wishful thinking, this paper will con- 
sider only a few of the outstanding 
ones. The schools of the early period 
were almost invariably distinctly reli- 
gious in their teachings and in their 
management. Today the situation is 
somewhat different. 

The University of Nashville.—David- 
son Academy, the earliest American 
ancestor of nonsectarian Peabody Col- 
lege, opened in 1785. Davidson Acad- 
emy was distinctly unsecular. Rev. 
Thomas B. Craighead was both teacher 
and president of the board. Davidson 
Academy became Cumberland Col- 
lege in 1807, and Craighead remained 
both college president and minister of 
the gospel until 1809. He was per- 
haps responsible for helping to secu- 
larize the institution. Certainly he was 
an independent thinker, for he was 
suspended from the ministry from 1810 
to 1822 because he dared to disagree 
on a point of doctrine. In the admin- 
istration of Philip Lindsley, Cumber- 
land College became the University of 
Nashville (1826) and became secular- 
ized. Lindsley had no patience with 
church schools unless they openly 
avowed their sectarian character and 
aims: 


1Charles Forster Smith, “Southern Colleges 
and Schools,” The Atlantic Monthly, XIV 
(1884), 544. 

*[bid., p. $46. 
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* R. H. MOORMAN 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


He did not see why colleges should be 
denominational any more_than penitentiaries 
and banks. . . . The growth of denominational 
schools was a chief cause of the suspension 
of the University in 1850. When Dr. Lindsley 
assumed the presidency of Cumberland Col- 
lege in 1825 there were no similar institutions 
in actua! operation within 200 miles of Nash- 
ville. In 1848 there were thirty or more 
within that distance and nine within fifty 
miles of the city, the majority of them being 
denominational schools. 


The University of Tennessee—On 
September 10, 1794, an act was passed 
by the legislature of the ‘Territory 
South of the Ohio River" establishing 
Blount College at Knoxville. Accord- 
ing to Merriam, "The institution was 
to be strictly nonsectarian—among the 
first of its kind in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the first president was a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
Samuel Carrick. An act of Congress 
of April 18, 1806, provided for two 
colleges in Tennessee, each of which 
was to receive 50,000 acres of land. 
Blount College was absorbed by the 
one in the eastern part of the state, 
East Tennessee College. Rev. Samuel 
Carrick remained president until his 
death in 1809. The school was closed 
from that time until |820, when it com- 
bined with Hampden-Sydney Acad- 
emy. The principal of the academy, 
Rev. David A. Sherman, became presi- 
dent of the college. The next presi- 
dent was Rev. Charles Coffin, D.D., of 
Greeneville College, who was elected 
in 1826 and who resigned in 1832. 
Following two presidents who were not 
ministers of the gospel, Rev. George 
Cook became president in 1854. In 
the meantime the name of the institu- 
tion had been changed to East Ten- 
nessee University. Rev. Cook was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. W. D. Carnes. During 
the war, the school was disorganized. 
In 1863, Rev. Thomas W/. Humes, an 
Episcopal rector, became president. 
The catalogue of 1869-1870 stated: 
"The institution is not sectarian, as re- 
gards religion, but it is intended to 


8Lucius Salisbury Merriam, Higher Education 
in Tennessee, Bureau of Education, Circular of 
Information No. 5, 1893 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1893), p. 30. 

‘Ibid., p. 63. 





exert a decided Christian influence 
upon the students, and to cultivate 
among them a healthy moral tone." 
In 1879, the name of the institution 
was changed by the legislature to Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. In 1883, Rev. 
Humes resigned, and a layman, Prof. 
Rodes Massie, was elected chairman of 
the faculty. Since that time no presi- 
dent of the university has been a 
clergyman. The present official atti- 
tude of the university is revealed by 
the following statement in the 1939- 
1940 catalogue: 

Every student is expected to attend service 
at least once every Sunday at a church of his 
choice. Established by a government that 
recognizes no distinction among religious 
beliefs, the University seeks neither to pro- 
mote any creed nor to exclude any; but it 


will always do everything in its power to 
promote the religious spirit and life. 


Vanderbilt University. — A charter 
was obtained in 1858 for the Central 
University of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, but the war stopped 
the movement. After the war, the ef- 
fort was renewed in the General Con- 
ference of 1866 in the form of a de- 
mand for a theological seminary for 
the Southern Methodist Church. In 
January, 1872, a conference was held 
in Memphis to make plans for a com- 
plete university. Dr. A. L. P. Green, 
who had done a great deal to keep 
alive the idea, submitted the charter 
of the Central University of 1858. 
Bishop Holland Nimmons McTyeire 
presided over many of the sessions. 
Resolutions were passed to establish 
a large university for the entire South- 
ern Methodist Church. This was to be 
no paper university, since no depart- 
ment was to be established until $500,- 
000 had been collected, and $1,000,- 
000 was the goal. On August 19, 
1872, a charter was granted the 
Central University of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Some of 
the Methodist bishops did not favor 
the project because they had small 
colleges in which they were interested. 
McTyeire was interested in the concen- 
tration of the educational energies of 
the church, declaring: "The bane of 
our educational projects heretofore has 
been the want of concentration.'® The 
Methodist bishops agreed in 1872 to 
locate the university whenever the sum 
of $500,000 had been pledged. 
Agents set out to collect subscriptions, 
but they did not get even enough to 
pay their own salaries. 

8The University of Tennessee Record, XLII, 


No. 3 (1939), p. 40. 
Merriam, op. cit., p. 113. 
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In February, 1873, Bishop McTyeire 
spent some time in the home of Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt in New York, recup- 
erating from an operation. Vanderbilt, 
when quite old, had married a cousin 
of the wife of the bishop. Vanderbilt 
offered to give $500,000 provided that 
McTyeire supervise the university. 
McTyeire agreed to be president of 
the Board of Trust, accept a home on 
the campus, and receive a salary of 
$3,000. It was McTyeire who sug- 
gested that the name be changed to 
Vanderbilt University. 

The other bishops of the church were 
undoubtedly surprised that the $500,- 
000 could be obtained. Some of them 
were jealous of the success of Mc- 
Tyeire in receiving the money which 
soon was increased to $1,000,000. 
The bishops had the right of ex-officio 
membership on the Board of Trust, but 
they took little interest in the affairs 
of the university. Bishop McTyeire 
died in 1889 and begged the bishops 
in his will to take more interest in 
Vanderbilt. When the question arose 
as to the selection of the successor of 
McTyeire, there was some doubt in 
regard to the status of the institution. 
The second president of the board was 
Bishop R. K. Hargrove, who did not 
have a salary from the university and 
who did not have the extraordinary 
powers of McTyeire. 

James Hampton Kirkland, the sec- 
ond chancellor, entered upon his duties 
in 1893, and within two years the ad- 
ministration was being attacked. Dr. 
E. E. Hoss, editor of the Christian 
Advocate, declared that Vanderbilt 
should be more “Methodistic.'' Speak- 
ing of the faculty, he stated: 


What is here said in reference to preachers 
and editors applies also to teachers in our 
church schools, particularly to presidents and 
principal professors. They should be men or 
women of solid piety, who both know and love 
Methodist doctrine and discipline. .. . As we 
see the matter, it is neither uncharitable nor 
evidence of bigotry to demand that the 
faculties of Methodist schools should be filled 
with Methodist teachers. This would be far 
better than to show the secular spirit of em- 
ploying mixed faculties solely to draw patron- 
age. Our schools should stand on their 
merit and be what their names indicate, 
Methodist institutions.” 


One of the bishops proposed a reso- 
lution to the Board of Trust to require 
the faculty to be so composed as 
eventually to draw most of its mem- 
bers from the Methodist Church. This 
resolution caused Kirkland to offer to 
resign, but it was rejected by the 
"Edwin Mims, The Advancing South (Garden 


City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1926), p. 163. ” ’ 
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board. In 1905, the Board of Trust 
passed an amendment to the by-laws, 
providing that, instead of all the bish- 
ops being ex-officio members of the 
board, the five senior members should 
be trustees. This excluded Hoss, who 
had only recently become a bishop. 
He renewed his campaign to make the 
university more “Methodistic,"" and the 
Methodist Conference of 1910 elected 
three trustees and ordered the church 
to start a lawsuit if these trustees were 
rejected by the board. The trustees 
were rejected, and the suit was filed. 
The matter was finally settled by the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee in a de- 
cision rendered on March 21, 1914. 
The court declared that: 

If the Church should at any time voluntarily 
surrender, or renounce, this relation [with 
Vanderbilt], or contumaciously refuse to con- 
firm members elected, and cease to co- 
operate with the university, its rights to 
representation in the Board of Trust and in 


its management would as a consequence 
cease. 


The Methodist General Conference 
of 1914 withdrew from all relation- 
ships with Vanderbilt University. The 
Carnegie Corporation would not have 
endowed the medical department of a 
sectarian university, so the affair turned 
out advantageously for Vanderbilt. 
According to Dabney, "The decision 

. made it possible for Vanderbilt 
to go forward under Chancellor Kirk- 
land instead of backward under the 


SIbid., p. 167. 
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Methodist church.""® Thus was Van- 
derbilt University quickly and dramat- 
ically secularized. 

University of Chattanooga. — The 
University of Chattanooga is the suc- 
cessor of two older institutions: East 
Tennessee Wesleyan University, estab- 
lished in Athens in 1866, and Chatta- 
nooga University, established in 1886. 
In 1907, the University of Chattanooga 
was chartered, with authority being 
vested in a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees. Today the university is not 
listed as belonging to any denomina- 
tion: 

Although in no narrow sense denomina- 
tional, the University of Chattanooga is, in 
all that the words imply, a Christian insti- 
tution. Nonsectarian in its government, its 
faculty, and its clientele, it is nonetheless 
firmly committed to the belief that only 
through allegiance to the principles of Chris- 
tian Education can the highest ideals be 
attained.” 


*Virginius Dabney, Liberalism in the South 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1932), p. 353. 4 

The University of Chattanooga Bulletin, 
XVIII, No. 1 (January, 1939), p. 11. 

ie 
OLDEST “UNAMENDED" 

Tennessee's constitution is the oldest 
unamended constitution in the United 
States. It was drawn up in 1870 at a 
called convention and was, at the close 
of the convention, termed “a tempo- 
rary" affair. 

. 
Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it, 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 


So let the Lord be thankit. 
—Burns. 
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How About It? 


"We must be strong,’ says the Na- 
tional Advisory Defense Commission. 
"Defense," says the Consumer Com- 
mission, “is planes and guns. It is 
this, and more. It is building the 
health, the physical fitness, the social 
well-being of all our people. Hungry 
people, undernourished people, ill peo- 
ple, do not make strong defense. .. . 
Let us make every American strong, 
stronger than ever before, sturdier in 
body, steadier in nerves, surer in liv- 
ing.’ 

". . . Although there is still much 
to be learned in the field of nutrition, 
there is enough knowledge now avail- 
able to build a superior generation 
of people—with better grown, better- 
developed bodies, greater resistance 
to infection, and in general more vig- 
orous, more efficient, and longer-lived 
—if the knowledge we now possess 
could only be incorporated into the 
living of the great masses of our pop- 
ulation," says Dr. Lydia J. Roberts. 

Why then are millions of us, a large 
percentage of the total population of 
our country, improperly nourished, liv- 
ing below the safety line nutritionally? 

Some of us, but not nearly enough 
of us, are profiting from our knowl- 
edge. Fewer children die in infancy 
now than a decade ago. Our normal 
expectancy of life is on the increase. 
College women of today are actually 
an inch or so taller than those of for- 
mer generations. However, recent 
studies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have found that 
all too many American families have 
poor diets; some have fair or passable 
diets, but only a few have really good 
diets. This in a land of surpluses! 

What constitutes a good diet, one 
not too expensive for our modest 
pocketbooks? After much careful 
study the United States Department 
of Agriculture says that if we can 
answer "yes" to all of the following 
questions, we have the makings of a 
good diet at low cost. The ways we 
cook these foods, however, and how 
much of them actually land in our 
stomachs instead of the garbage can 
are important! 


Does each child in my family have three 
to four cups of milk every day? 
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* DR. ROBT. H. WHITE 
(From Health Briefs) 


Is there a pint of milk for each grownup 
every day? (A quart is needed 
for pregnant or nursing mothers.) 

Do we have potatoes or sweet potatoes 
ten or eleven times per week?_____ 

Do we have dried peas or beans or nuts 
two or three times per week? 

Do we have tomatoes, oranges, or grape- 
fruit four or five times per week?_____ 
(Children under four years need one of these 
every day.) 

Do we have leafy, green, or yellow vege- 
tables nine or ten times per week?___— 

Do we have other vegetables and fruits (or 
more of the ones mentioned above) nine or 
ten times per week?___ 

Do we have at least four eggs per person 
per week?___ 

Do we have at least six or seven small 
servings of lean meat, fish, or poultry per 
Se | 

Do we have a “whole grain" cereal dish at 
least once a day?____ 

Do we have enough food, and not too 
much to keep our body weights right? 


A healthful diet is a simple diet. It 
contains an abundance of protective 
foods—milk, vegetables (green and 
dried) and fruits (raw and dried), eggs, 
lean meat, poultry and fish, whole 
grains, and butter. Now there is no 
magic about this, is there? We are 
acquainted with all of these foods. 
Why, then, are so many of us living 
below the safety line? 

Some people are poor. They spend 
too little for food largely because they 
earn so little. Something must be done 
about them. Until they can earn 
more, they must be taught wisdom in 
spending meager incomes. We must 
learn to use all the resources which 
come our way, including such foods 
as the whole-wheat flour, the grape- 
fruit, and the grits which we receive 
as surplus commodities. 

Some are underfed because they do 
not grow enough food. They do not 
know what to grow or how to grow it. 
They do not know how to make the 
land productive. They, too, must be 
taught! 

Some do not know what they need. 
They spend money for foods which are 
not important. Instinct is no more a 
safe guide for selecting food wisely 
than for choosing safe medicines or 
treatment for disease. They must be 
taught, the well to do as well as the 
poor, for malnutrition exists among all. 

Some do not care enough. Dietary 
folly works its havoc slowly. Bad ef- 
fects do not follow promptly as a 








broken bone so often follows a fall, 
So it is hard to convince the hur- 
ried, the indifferent among us that 
improved food habits can result in bet- 
ter health, a longer prime of life, and 
a more vigorous old age. We, too, 
must be taught! 

Because of poverty, lack of knowl. 
edge, and failure to care enough, or 
even to stop to think, millions lack 
strength, are hungry, are undernour- 
ished, are ill! If America is to survive, 
we must make ourselves strong, phys- 
ically strong and mentally strong! We 
must rise above the danger line nu- 
tritionally. One of the first steps is 
getting the food question properly un- 
derstood and constantly practiced. 
Herein lies the challenge to extension, 
welfare and health workers, teachers, 
club leaders, doctors, dentists, nutri- 
tionists, dietitians, grocers—all of you. 
We must be taught! 


Southwestern Scholar- 

ships 

The establishment of a new scholar- 
ship program which will make twenty 
honor scholarships available to high 
school seniors each year was an- 
nounced recently by Southwestern at 
Memphis. 

Ten of the scholarships have been 
set up for dormitory students coming 
from outsida of Memphis and Shelby 
County. These awards are valued at 
$250 each for the year and have a 
potential value of $1,000, since they 
may be held for all four years if the 
recipient maintains a "B" average in 
his or her college work. Applications 
are to be filed by March 15, and 
announcement of scholars will be made 
about April |. 

* 


Wanted 


Professional educational material on 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, suitable for exhibit at the South- 
ern District Convention to be held in 


Louisville, Kentucky, March 26-29. 
Such things as posters, facilities, 
charts, notices, 


games, program 
awards, surveys, standard charts, and 
exhibits of one type and another 
should be interesting. Anyone having 
knowledge of such material write to 
Mr. G. L. Hermance, Department of 
Physical Education, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 
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Photo Mix-Up 

The February issue of The Tennessee 
Teacher carried on page nine a photo- 
graph of Frank Hall over the name of 
John Holliday as a sponsor of the 
T. E. A. bill in the senate, and a pho- 
tograph of John Holliday over the 
name of Frank Hall as sponsor of our 
bill in the house of representatives. 
Each of these gentlemen has facetious- 
ly accused the other of having bribed 
the printer to make the mistake, but 
whatever the cause of the error, it is 
hereby corrected: 





This is 
Joun Hotiiway 





This ts 
FraNnK HALL 


Tennessee Interscholas- 
tic Literary League 
On April 18, 1941, there will gather 

in Knoxville at the University of Ten- 

nessee approximately one hundred and 
fifty high school students from all sec- 
tions of the state to compete in the 
state final contests sponsored by the 

Tennessee Interscholastic Literary 

League. All of these students will 

have won first place in one of the 
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eight contests sponsored by the league 
in their individual districts. There are 
seven districts in the state with head- 
quarters at the seven state institutions 
of higher learning: East Tennessee 
State Teachers College at Johnson 
City, University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville, Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Cookeville, Middle Tennessee 
State Teachers College at Murfrees- 
boro, Austin Peay Normal at Clarks- 
ville, University of Tennessee Junior 
College at Martin, and West Tennes- 


see State Teachers College at Mem- 
phis. 

The eight contests sponsored by the 
league are as follows: Debate, Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking, Original Ora- 
tory for Boys, Original Oratory for 
Girls, Declamation for Boys, Humorous 
Reading for Girls, Dramatic Reading, 
and One-Act Play. 

All high schools for whites, both 
public and private, are eligible to 
enter. District contests at the various 
district headquarters are being held 
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at dates set by the directors in the 
individual districts. Further informa- 
tion concerning entrance in these con- 
tests may be had by writing to the 
University of Tennessee Division of 
University Extension in Knoxville. 


+ 
Year-Round Teacher Associations 
(Continued from page six) 

We therefore recommend that local 
association officers and executive com- 
mittees for next year be elected at the 
last regular meeting of this year, and 
that they be given authority to repre- 
sent their teachers during the summer 
months. It would be expected that the 
officers and executive committee hold 
regular meetings throughout the sum- 
mer, and at least one meeting of the 
entire association during the vacation 
period would not be amiss. 

€ 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association will be 
held in Nashville on April 10-12. Com- 
plete programs for all general sessions 
and departmental meetings will appear 
in the April issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 

«€ 


County Associations 
WHITE COUNTY—Constitution adopted: 


all committees and officers active in their 
respective duties; legislative committee un- 
tiring in efforts for passage of education 
bill—made several trips to Nashville beside 
contacting members of both houses and other 
influential parties, personally and by tele- 
gram; program committee secured service of 
Dr. Dennis Cooke, of Peabody College as 
speaker at January meeting; social commit- 
tee planning trip to Lookout Mountain in 
March.—Minnie Moyers, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


MADISON COUNTY—At the beginning of 
school year, as President of the Madison 
County Association, | met with my program 
committee, and we outlined our plans for 
the year in detail. For one of our meetings, 
we planned a social affair. On the night of 
January 23, we met in the Brown's Com- 
munity, whose P.-T. A. offered to serve sup- 
per for twenty-five cents per plate. After a 
business session of nearly an hour, we in- 
spected the new building, and had supper. 

Prof. A. C. Webb discussed the objectives 
of the T. E. A. Prof. C. A. Fesmire brought 
out the objectives of Madison County. The 
T. E. A. bill vs. the administration bill was 
discussed pro and con. About 125 of our 140 
teachers were present, and a strong tele- 
gram was approved and sent to our legis- 
lators. 

At 8:30, the climax of the evening was 
reached with a bingo party, at no charge to 
the players. The merchants of Jackson do- 
nated fifty-five prizes, everything from a hair- 
cut to an electric toaster. The interest was 
high and everyone had a most entertaining 
evening of fun. It was agreed that this was 
the best meeting we had ever planned.— 
K. L. Helm, president. 
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“Good Neighbor Policy" 


The sixteen-millimeter films listed 
below may all be used effectively in 
teaching and stressing the ‘Good 
Neighbor Policy" in schools. Many 
teachers throughout the state are al- 
ready taking advantage of their avail- 
ability through the University of Ten- 
nessee Division of University Extension 
film library in Knoxville. The handling 
charges indicated are for one day's 
use. Films may be used a second day 
for half the original fee, or for five 
days at twice the daily fee. A com- 
plete catalog of over three hundred 
other subjects, together with their de- 
scriptions, may be had from the Di- 
vision of University Extension for the 
asking: 


FILMS THAT MIGHT BE USED IN TEACH- 
ING THE "GOOD NEIGHBOR 
POLICY” 

Available through the University of Tennessee 
Division of University Extension 

America Builds Ships (in kodachrome), 


12 minutes, sound $0.25 
Arts and Crafts of Mexico, 

11 minutes, sound 2.00 
Banana Land, 

15 minutes, silent 50 
Canada's Cozy Corner, 

10 minutes, sound . 75 
Commerce Around the Coffee Cup, 

I] minutes, sound 1.00 
Continent of South America, 

15 minutes, silent . 1.50 
Gem of the Rockies, 

11 minutes, sound 75 
Glacier International Park, 

10 minutes, sound . 75 
Good Neighbors, 

22 minutes, sound 75 











i 
GINGER! 






























I thought if I read enough of these, I’d be 
able to solve some of those exams we've 
been getting. 





Land of Evangeline, 


15 minutes, silent Laas 50 
Maritime Provinces, 
15 minutes, silent ................. .50 


Mexican Children, 


I} minutes, sound . . 2.00 
Mexico, 

10 minutes, sound ee 
Mexico and Its West ‘Coast, 

ao Gis, SM 2... ccc cnc ans & 
Panama Canal, 

15 minutes, silent 1.50 
Quebec, 

I! minutes, sound hud Ae ae 
Sea to Sea, 

1S minutes, silent ....... 6.5. .25066%- 50 
Territorial Possessions of the U. ai 

22 minutes, sound cee ns 3.50 
West Indies, 

1! minutes, sound . 2.00 

* 


High School Commer- 
cial Contest 


The first annual Tennessee High 
School Commercial Contest will be 
held on the campus of David Lipscomb 
College on Saturday, April 12. Con- 
tests will be held in Shorthand | and II 
and Typewriting | and Il, and all stu- 
dents taking these courses will be 
eligible for participation. Prizes of- 
fered will include scholarships to David 
Lipscomb College and various medals. 

Those wishing to participate should 
write immediately to Mr. P. B. John- 
son, David Lipscomb College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, for full particulars. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 
THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
Such rawness in a student is a shame, 
But lack of preparation is to blame. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
Good heavens! What crudity! 
a fool, 
The fault is with the grammar school. 
THE GRAMMAR PRINCIPAL 
Would that from such a dunce | might 
be spared! 
They send them up to me so unprepared, 
THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
Poor kindergarten blockhead! 
cal 
That preparation! Worse than none at all. 
THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
Never such a lack of training did | see! 
What sort of person can his mother be? 
THE MOTHER 
You stupid child! 
blame, 
Your father's family are all the same. 
—tTennessee Parent-Teacher. 


The boy's 


And they 


But then you're not to 


* 
SCORED 
The teacher turned on little Freddie. 
"Young man,” she said, "! will have to keep 


you in after class again!" 

"Okay!" replied the eight-year-old. "But 
I'll have you know that half the town says 
we're going steady!"—Michigan Educational 
Journal. 
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WE'RE TALKING 





TO MILLIONS 


Now for the first time in history, a school 
bus body is identified with the most vital 
interest in parents’ minds. For in 1941 
Superior is doing more than bringing you a 
greatly improved line of school bus bodies. 
Through advertising in COUNTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN, we are telling millions of parents 
and influential citizens why these Superior 
Bodies are safer, healthier and more com- 
fortable for their children. 

As a result you now have an extra justifica- 
tion for buying Superior because it is the 
one school bus body known and approved 
by the people of your community, And 
remember: you can save money and avoid 
uncertain delivery by buying now. Write 
for new literature and free demonstration. 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 
205 Lancaster Avenue 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
CARTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1132 Kansas Street 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 











Be Safe, Be Sure 














EXCLUSIVE DUAL SAFETY SASH 
No danger here of painful injuries due te 
children hanging heads or arms out of win- 
dows! Lower half of Superior Sash is perma- 
aently sealed shut. Upper half casily adjustable, 


sees G). 

PROTECTIVE PILLAR SPACING 
With Superior's all-steel welded and riveted 
frame, vertical formed steel body pillars are 


spaced 271,” apart—one at each seat. Greater 
individual protection . . . increased strength. 


What YOU Can Do 


Write today for a free copy 
of the interesting 24-page 
booklet ‘6 Steps to Safety.’ 
WIEH| It’s packed with practical 
mi safety facts for parents, 
pupils, drivers and school 
authorities. 
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_ style and economy. More than a score of 
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@ When jour children are off to school, 
what a blessing to know that they will 
ride in a sleek, modern school bus—sur-! 
rounded with every precaution for safe-| 
ty! That’s why—for your own “peace of 
mind”—you'll want to speak for Super- 
ior All-Steel School Bus Bodies. For 
again in 1941, Superior Jeads the field by 
providing the utmost in safety, comfort, 


advanced engineering improvements in- | 
sure greater protection against every 
conceivable hazard. So, for safety’s sake, 
be sure your children ride in a Superior 
—“America’s No. 1 choice for safe pupil! 
transportation.” 
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In Harmony with the Trend Toward a Twelve-Year Program in Science 


THE RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


By 


HARRY A. CARPENTER and GUY A. BAILEY 


The Rainbow Readers—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—for elementary schools are welcomed 
equally by school executives and by teachers of science in all grades. 


Science teachers in high schools have long felt the need for a more definite science background 
for their pupils if they are to emerge from the high school equipped to solve the many daily prob- 
lems as participants rather than as spectators. 


Therefore leading science teachers everywhere, backed by the Science Section: of the National 
Education Association, advocate twelve continuous years of science instruction for boys and girls 
through elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 


The Rainbow Readers—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—furnish this instruction for the first six 
grades. The readers for the primary unit, Grades |, 2, and 3, are ready and are shown in the cuts 
above. The fourth reader will be ready next month. 


Although the first of the Rainbow Readers was published only last year, the books are used in 
thousands of schools all over the country. Already seven states which have uniform adoptions have 
chosen Rainbow Readers for official listing—Kentucky, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Nevada. 


With these books as guides, boys and girls from the elementary schools will bring enthusiasm, 
knowledge, and a wealth of science training and ability to their advanced science classes. Already 
they will have a background and practice in good thinking and working habits, understanding and ap- 
preciation of common principles of science and their application. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


181, Peachtree Street 
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